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a hillock of burned loam and peat ; he deluded 
the great lubbberly leaves by letting them float 
in a tank, to which he communicated, by 
means of a little wheel, the gentle ripple of 
their own tranquil river ; and he coaxed the 


a difficult exploration up the river Berbice! flower into bloom by manufacturing a Ber- 


in Demerara, when, on arriving at a point 
where the river expanded and formed a cur- 
rentless basin, his attention was attracted 
to the southern margin of the lake by an 
extraordinary object. He caused his crew 
to paddle quickly towards it. The nearer 
he approached, the higher his curiosity was 
raised. Though an accomplished botanist, 
and especially familiar with the Flora of South 
America, he had never seen anything like it 
before. It was a Titanic water-plant, in size 
and shape unlike any other known plant. “J 
feltas a botanist,”’says Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
“and felt myself rewarded! All calamities 
were forgotten. A gigantic leaf, from five to 
six feet in diameter, salver-shaped, with a 
broad rim, of a light-green above, and a vivid 
crimson below, rested upon the water! Quite 
in character with the wonderful leaf was the 
luxuriant flower, consisting of an immense 
number of petals, passing in alternate tints 
from pure white to rose and pink” [and, 
in some instances, measuring fifteen inches 
across]. “The smooth water was covered 
with blossoms, and, as I rowed from one to 
the other, I always observed something new 
to admire.” 

Such flowers Polyphemus must have ga- 
thered for Galatea’s nosegay; but Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, not content with mere flowers, 
dug up whole plants ; and sent first them, and 
afterwards seeds, to England, where the mag- 
nificent lily was named the “ Victoria Regia.” 
After some unsuccessful attempts, the task of 
forcing it to blossom in an artificial ,climate, 
was confided to Mr. Paxton, the celebrated 
horticulturist of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
celebrated Chatsworth. 

Mr. Paxton—a man of high scientific attain- 
ments—is not a mere academic savant. His 
Alma Mater is nature. When the Victoria 
Regia was to be flowered, Mr. Paxton deter- 
mined to imitate Nature so closely as to make 
that innocent offspring of the Great Mother 
fancy itself back again in the broad waters 
and under the burning heats of British Guiana. 
He deceived the roots by imbedding them in 
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bician climate in a tiny South America, 
under a glass case. 

With that glass case our history properly 
commences. In imitation of a philosophic 
French Cook, who began a chapter on stewed- 
apples with an essay on the Creation, we have 
thought it wise to start with the parentage 
and gestation, before proceeding to the birth 
and development of the Great Giant in Hyde 
Park; for by a curious apposition, the first 
parent of the most extensive building in 
Europe was the largest known floral structure 
in the world. Although, co-relatively, they 
differ as widely as the popular disparity of 
St. Paul’s and a China orange; yet the one 
proceeded from the other, as consequently as 
oaks grow from acorns. 

Mr. Paxton had already effected many im- 
provements in horticultural buildings ; the 
workmanship of which has always been un- 
necessarily massive. With the conviction 
that glass houses are not Egyptian tombs 
built for darkness and eternity, he set about 
making them lighter than of old, both as 
regards actinism and architecture. He dis- 
carded as much as practicable all ponderous 
and opake materials. He pared away all 
clumsy sash-bars, whose broad shadows rob- 
bed plants of the sun’s light and heat during 
the best parts of the day; he abolished dirty 
and leaking overlaps, by using large panes, 
and inserting them in wooden grooves, ren- 
dered water-tight by a sparing use of putty. 
Lastly, finding, that into the ordinary sloping 
roof the sunbeams enter, at an indirect and 
unprofitable angle, Mr. Paxton invented a 
horizontal glazing composed of angular 
ridges, the nen presenting itself to the sun’s 
rays so as to admit them to the plants in 
a straight line at almost any time of day ; but 
especially early and late. 

In a green-house constructed wtth some 
of these improvements, and acclimated as 
we have already explained, a Victoria Regia 
was planted on the tenth of August, 1849. 
So well had everything been prepared for 
its reception, that it flourished as vigor- 
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ously as if it had been restored to its 
native soil and climate. Ils growth and 
development were astonishingly rapid; for 
on the ninth of November a flower was pro- 
duced, a yard in circumference! In little 
more than a month after, the first seeds 
ripened, some of them were tilled, and on 
the sixteenth of February succeeding, young 
plants made their appearance. Success, how- 
ever, brought a fresh embarrassment. The 
extraordinary lily obeyed Nature’s law of 
development with such unexpected rapidity, 
that it outgrew the dimensions of its home 
in little more than a month. It therefore 
set Mr. Paxton a problem to solve; the 
formula of which was something like this :— 
Given, an exotic growing in a green-house, at 
the rate of six hundred and forty-seven 
square inches of circumference per diem: 
required, in three months, a new house of 
dimensions proper for its maturity ? 

Mr. Paxton went to work ; and, combining 
all his improvements in constructing green- 
houses, with his special inventions for matur- 
ing the Victoria Regia, he very soon produced 
the “Q. E. D.,” in the shape of a novel and 
elegant conservatory, sixty feet long by forty 
broad. This building became the immediate 
precursor of the gigantic structure in Hyde 
Park,—why necessitates a short explanation. 

Among the many desiderata required for 
every kind of habitation—whether it. be de- 
signed for plants or princes, for a pine- 


house or a palace, for the Victoria Regia, or 
for the enormous glass case under which to 
collect the products of All Nations,—the most 
imperative conditions, after stability, are, 
perfect facilities for drainage and for ventila- 
tion; another, though scarcely subordinate 


proviso, is economy. The man who can 
construct houses which shall repel external 
humidity, and allow of a constant and gentle 
change of atmosphere at any controllable 
temperature, and at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with durability, is, of course, the 
prince of builders. Now, in order to be 
economical, he must necessarily so manage, 
that each of his materials shall perform as 
many different functions as it is possible for it 
to perform effectually. If he build walls 
which answer for warmth and strength only, 
if he add gutters for drainage, and if he call 
in Dr. Reid for ventilation, he may, probably, 
build a good habitation, but it will certainl 

be a costly, perhaps a clumsy one; and will 
turn out a very long job. Mr. Paxton, when 
he set about the new Victoria Regia house— 
— by previous study and experience, and 
orced into new expedients by the peculia- 
rities of the extraordinary tenant he was 
building for—had become a better economist. 
The result is, as shown in his latest effort— 
the great Building—that his walls and founda- 
tions are not simply walls and foundations, but 
ventilators and drains as well. His roofs are 
not simply roofs ; but, besides being the most 
extensive of known sky-lights, are light and 


heatadjusters. His sash-bars do not only hold 
the glass together, but are self-supporting, 
and his rafters form perfect drains for both 
sides of the glass,—for draining off internal, 
as well as external moisture, whilst the tops 
of the girders are conduits also. His floors 
are dust-traps, and aid in ventilation. Lastly, 
his whole building is, while in course of con- 
struction, its own scaffolding. Thus he saves 
time as well as money. 

The Victoria Regia house, which combines 
most of the advantages above detailed, was 
finished in several weeks’ less time, and cost 
considerably less money, than the slenderest 
old-fashioned conservatory that has ever been 
built. 

While Mr. Paxton was busy with this novel 
and model garden-house, a hot war was raging 
in London about a site for the new building 
for exhibiting specimens of the Art and In- 
dustry of all nations in 1851. Mr. Paxton is 
a reader of the “Times,” and perused with 
sympathizing interest its fiercely-urged ob- 
jections against the invasion of Hyde Park 
by armies of excavators, bricklayers, black- 
smiths, and timber-fellers. The picture daily 
drawn of the tearing-up of fashionable roads 
by the carting of more bricks and mortar (for, 
mark, a temporary edifice) than the eternal 
Pyramids of Ghizeh consist of; the cutting 
down from one side of Rotten Row of its 
most cherished ornaments, the trees; the 
uncertainty of miles of brickwork being put 
together in time for sufficient consolidation 
to bear the weight of the tremendous iron 
dome designed to rest upon it; the im- 
possibility of the entire mass of mortar and 
plaster duly drying:—All this, though oc- 
casionally overdrawn and exaggerated, pre- 
sented a black perspective, which the means 
and appliances of the Victoria Regia con- 
servatory would, thought its architect, con- 
siderably lighten, or altogether obviate. 
Every new thunderbolt from the newspaper 
Tonans, strengthened this notion in the 
projector’s mind. All that was wanted, was a 
great many great lily-houses joined together. 
A multiplication of hands and of materials 
could be readily commanded, and no structure 
could be raised so quickly and so cheaply. 
The promenaders and neighbours of Hyde 
Park would be relieved of the incessant 
“ click—click” of bricklayers’ trowels, the 
maddening noise of the blacksmiths’ rivet- 
ting-hammers, and have perfect immunit 
from the hourly transit of bricks and scaffold- 
poles. The proposed edifice could be con- 
structed at Birmingham, at Dudley, and at 
Thames Bank, “ brought home” to Hyde 
Park ready-made, and put up like a bedstead. 
As to the trees: for a couple of hundred 
pounds Mr. Paxton would transplant them, 
and bring them back again at the end of the 
Industrial fair without injuring a single twig. 
And here we may remark, in passing, that, 
according to Horgee Walpole, Mr. Paxton is 
half a century before his time in his hage 
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transplanting operations. In August, 1748, 
the Twickenham Prophet wrote to his Cousin 
Conway, as a piece of extravagant fun—‘ I 
lament living in so barbarous an age, when 
we are come to so little perfection in garden- 
ing. I am persuaded that, a hundred and 
fifty years hence, it will be as common to re- 
move oaks a hundred and fifty years old, as it 
is now to transplant tulip roots.” 

However, Mr. Paxton could do without 
moving the venerable wood “on the shortest 
notice” (as if it had been converted into 
household furniture before its time). If the 
Park authorities preferred, he would clap the 
trees, all standing, under his great glass case. 

But, alas! feasible as the plan appeared, it 
was not to be thought of. The fiat of the 
Building Committee had gone forth. The 
competition of architectural skill invited by 
the authorities had not produced one avail- 
able design. The first exhibition of the 
Industry of the Architects of all Nations 
had been pronounced a failure ; and the fact 
of the Building Committee having invited 
tenders for the construction of a design of 
its own, shut out fresh competitors. 

One day, however—it was Friday, the 
fourteenth of June—Mr. Paxton happened 
to be in the House of Commons conversing 
on this subject with Mr. Ellis,a member of 
it, who accompanied him to the Board of 
Trade to see what could be done. Then, 
nothing could be done; for Mr. Paxton (who 


isone of the busiest men in England—whose 
very leisure would kill a man of fashion with 
its hard work) was off immediately to keep 
aspecial appointment at the tubular bridge 


over the Menai. After his journey, the next 
morning, the conversation with his friend, 
the M. P., was clenched by another and 
more than usually powerful burst of thunder 
in that day’s issue from Blackfriars. His mind 
was made up ; “ and,” said the Duke of Devon- 
shire, at a recent public meeting at Bakewell, 
“T never knew Mr. Paxton resolve to under- 
take what he did not fully accomplish.” To 
have engagements for every day in the week 
in different parts of England and Ireland, to- 
gether with the management of the estates 
at Chatsworth, did not much matter; there 
was still time to be found for concocting the 
plans and details of a few square acres of 
building. Tuesday morning, the eighteenth 
of June, found Mr. Paxton at Derby, seated— 
as Chairman of the Works and Ways Com- 
mittee of the Midland Railway—to try an 
offending pointsman. This was the first 
leisure moment he had been able to secure 
since he resolved to plan the great building. 
At the end of the table stood the culprit; 
and, upon it, before the Chairman, was in- 
vitingly spread a virgin sheet of blotting- 
paper. As each witness delivered his evi- 
dence, Mr. Paxton appeared to be taking notes 
with uncommon assiduity ; and when the case 
closed, one of his colleagues turned specially 
to him, saying, 
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“As you seem to have noted down the 
whole of the evidence, we will take the deci- 
sion from you.” 

“The truth is,” whispered the Chairman, 
“T know all about this affair already, having 
accidentally learned every particular last 
night. This,’ he continued, holding up the 
paper, “is not a draft of the pointsman’s case, 
but a design for the Great Industrial Building 
to be erected in Hyde Park.” 

The pointsman was let off with a fine, and 
before evening the blotting-paper plan had 
found its way into Mr. Paxton’s office at 
Chatsworth. By the help of that gentleman’s 
ordinary assistants, clevations, sections, work- 
ing details, and specifications were completed 
in ten days. 

When he made his next appearance at the 
Derby station, at the end of that time, Mr. 
Paxton had the complete plans under his 
arm. There was not a minute to spare, for 
the train was on the point of starting, and the 
Royal Commissioners met the next morning ; 
so, taking his dinner in his pocket, he entered 
a carriage. Here, to his extreme delight, he 
found one of the greatest and most influential 
engineers of the day—a member, moreover, of 
the Royal Commission—who was going to 
London by the same train. 

“This is extraordinarily lucky!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ for I want you to look over a few 
plans and a specification of mine.” 

Accordingly the plans were unrolled. 
“ There they are,” said the impromptu archi- 
tect ; “ look them over, and see if they will do 
for the great Building for eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one !” 

“ For what ?” asked the engineer, looking 
at his friend with the serio-comic surprise of 
incredulity. 

* f am serious.” 

“ But you are too late; the whole thing is 
settled and decided.” 

“ Well, just see what you think of them. I 
am very hungry, and if you will run them 
over while I eat my dinner, Ill not speak a 
word.” 

“ Neither will I disturb you, for I must 
light a cigar ;” and in spite of every regulation 
in that case made and provided, the engineer 
began to smoke. 

There was a dead taciturnity ; the Royal 
Commissioner went over the plans slowly and 
carefully ; their originator narrowly watching 
their effect on his mind. It was an anxious 
moment for the one; for upon the opinion 
of the other no little depended. At first 
there was not much to augur from. The 
drawings were scanned with no more than 
business-like attention. No word of com- 
mendation was uttered; no sign of pleasure 
or surprise appeared. The smoke rose in 
regular wreaths; but presently, they grew 
fainter and more intermittent, and by-and- 
by the cigar went out; yet the suction was 
continued as vigorously as ever. The pro- 
jector’s hopes rose; his friend’s attention 
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was evidently drawn into a vortex, for he 
went on during twenty minutes puffing away 
at the effete weed, quite unconscious that 
it was extinguished! At length, gathering 
the unrolled papers up in a bundle, he threw 
them into the opposite seat, exclaiming— 
“ Wonderful !—worthy of the magnificence 
of Chatsworth!—a thousand times better 
than anything that has been brought before 
us! What a pity they were not prepared 
earlier !” 

“ Will you lay them before the Royal Com- 
mission ?” 

“T will.” 

The value of this promise and of the favour- 
able expression of opinion which would doubt- 
less accompany its performance, will be best 
understood when we divulge to the reader 
(without, we trust, any breach of confidence) 
that the gentleman who made it was Mr. 
Robert Stephenson. 

The next day fills a melancholy page in 
English history. It was Saturday, the twenty- 
ninth of June. The Royal Commission met, 
headed by Prince Albert. After the regular 
business of the Board was over, the Prince and 
Sir Robert Peel retired to one of the bay-win- 
dows, and were some time engaged in earnest 
conversation. Mr. Stephenson’s time was 
precious, for he had an appointment elsewhere. 
He was, in short, ‘obliged to depart without 
an opportunity of placing Mr. Paxton’s plans 
before his colleagues and the Prince. He dele- 
gated that office, however, to an able hand, 
Mr. Scott Russell, one of the Secretaries of 
the Commission. 

Both Prince Albert and Sir Robert Peel 
gave great attention to the drawings, and 
the Prince signified his wish that Mr. Paxton 
should wait upon him at Buckingham Palace, 
to explain the details. Sir Robert Peel 
greatly admired the design for its unity 
and simplicity ; remarking with pleasure, 
that if it were accepted, it would occasion 
the first great operation in glass since the 
introduction of his own new tariff. Alas! 
this was the latest connected remark which 
that great statesman was destined to utter. 
He almost immediately left Westminster 
Palace on horseback for an airing, was thrown 
on Constitution Hill, and three days afterwards 
had ceased to exist. 

The Paxton scheme was referred to the 
Building Committee ; which, in the regular 
routine of business, could not entertain it, 
having rejected all the designs it had invited 
for competition, and having devised a plan of 
itsown. Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Pax- 
ton determined to appeal to a tribunal which 
(to borrow the tag of most modern comedies) 
is “never sought in vain;” namely, to the 
British public! This he did by the aid of 
the woodcuts ‘and pages of the “ London 
Illustrated News.” Never was an appeal 
more promptly or satisfactorily answered! 
The practicability, the simplicity, and beauty 
of the scheme convinced every member of 


the many-headed court of appeal of its 
efficacy. 

Meanwhile the projector of the build. 
ing waited on the projector of the entire 
Exhibition, Prince Albert, on another me- 
morable_morning—that of the Christening 
day of Prince Patrick. What passed need 
not be divulged ; but the encouragement 
vouchsafed, added to the expression of public 
opinion daily gathering strength, induced Mr, 
Paxton to decide on procuring a tender to 
be sent in to the Building Committee for his 
design. He therefore went straight to 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson, and __ these 
gentlemen immediately engaged to prepare a 
tender. It happened that the Building 
Committee in their advertisement had in- 
vited the candidates for raising their edifice, 
to suggest any improvements in it that may 
occur to them. This opened a crevice, into 
which Messrs. Fox and Henderson were able 
to thrust their tender for Mr. Paxton’s plan. 
Seeing at once it was, of all other plans, the 
plan—the supreme desideratum—they ten- 
dered for it as an “improvement” on the 
Committee’s design. 

Here a new and formidable difficulty arose. 
It was now Saturday, and only a few days 
more were allowed for receiving tenders. 
Yet before an approximate estimate of expense 
could be formed, the great glass manufac- 
turers and iron masters of the north had 
to be consulted. This happened to be dies 
mirabilis the third, for it was the iden- 
tical Saturday on which the Sunday postal 
question had reached its crisis ; and there 
was to be no delivery next day! But ina 
country of electric telegraphs ? and of in- 
domitable energy, time and difficulties are 
annihilated, and it is not the least of the 
marvels wrought in connexion with the great 
edifice, that by the aid of railway parcels 
and the electric telegraph, not only did all 
the gentlemen summoned out of Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire appear on Monday 
morning at Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s 
Office, in Spring Gardens, London, to con- 
tribute their several estimates to the tender 
for the whole; but, within a week, the con- 
tractors had prepared every detailed working 
drawing, and had calculated the cost of every 
pound of iron, of every inch of wood, and of 
every pane of glass. 

There is no one circumstance in the his- 
tory of the manufacturing enterprise of the 
English nation which places in so strong 
a light as this its boundless resources in 
materials, to say nothing of the arithmetical 
skill in computing at what cost, and in how 
short a time, those materials could be con- 
verted to a special purpose. What was done 
in those few days? ‘T'wo parties in London, 
relying on the accuracy and good faith of 
certain iron-masters, glass-workers in the 
rovinces, and of one master carpenter in 

ondon, bound themselves for a certain sum 
of money, and in the course of some four 
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months, to cover eighteen acres of ground, 
with a building upwards of a third of a 
mile long (1851 feet—the exact date of the 
year), and some four hundred and fifty feet 
broad. In order to do this, the glass-maker 
promised to supply in the required time, 
nine hundred thousand square feet of glass, 
(weighing more than four hundred tons) in 
separate panes, and these the largest that 
ever were made of sheet glass; each being 
forty-nine inches long. ‘The iron-master 
passed his word in like manner to cast in 
due time three thousand three hundred iron 
columns, varying from fourteen and a half 
fect to twenty feet in length; thirty-four 
miles of guttering tube, to join every indi- 
vidual column together under the ground; 
two thousand two hundred and twenty-four 
girders (but some of these are of wrought iron); 
besides eleven hundred and twenty-eight bear- 
ers for supporting galleries. The carpenter 
undertook to get ready within the specified 
period two hundred and five miles of sash-bar ; 
flooring for an area of thirty-three millions of 
cubic feet ; besides enormous quantities of 
wooden walling, louvre work, and partition.* 
It is not till we reflect on the vast sums 
of money involved in transactions of this 
magnitude, that we can form even a slight 
notion of the great, almost ruinous, loss a 
trifling arithmetical error would have occa- 
sioned, and of the boundless eonfidence the 
parties must have had in their resources 
and in the correctness of their computa- 
tions. Nevertheless it was one great merit in 
Mr. Paxton’s original details of measurement, 
that mn were contrived to facilitate calcu- 
lation. Everything in the great building is a 
dividend or multiple of twenty-four. “The 
internal columns are placed twenty-four feet 
apart, while the external ones have no more 
than eight feet (a third of twenty-four) of 
separation; while the distance between each 
of the transept columns is three times twenty- 
four, or seventy-two feet. This also is the 
width of the middle aisle of the building; 
the side aisles are forty-eight feet wide, and 
the galleries and corridors twenty-four. 
Tw enty- four feet is also the distance between 
each of the transverse gutters under the roof; 


hence, the intervening bars, which are at 
once rafters and gutters, are, necessarily, 


twenty-four feet long. 

There was little time for consideration, or 
for setting right a single mistake, were it 
ever so disastrous. On the prescribed day 
the tender was presented, with whatever im- 
perfections it might have had, duly and irre- 
deemably sealed. But after- checkings have 
divulged no material error. The result was, 
that Messrs. Fox and Henderson’s offer for 
erecting the Paxton edifice proved to be the 
lowest practicable tender that was submitted 
to the Building Committee. 


* The quantities and dimensions here quoted are those of 
the building as it now stands. They differ but slightly 
from Mr, Paxton’s original specifications, 








The public have long known what followed: 
—Mr. Paxton’s Glazed Palace was eventually 

chosen unanimously ; not only by the Building 
Committee but by the Royal Commission. 

Some modifications were, however, adopted. 

It was decided that the most revered of the 
trees were to be admitted into the Industrial 

building; and the central transept—the apex 
of whose curvilinear roof is one hundred 
and twelve feet from the ground—was con- 
trived by Mr. Paxton for their inclosure. In 
August the space in Hyde Park was boarded 
in; and the first castings for the iron columns 
were delivered on the fourteenth of Septem- 
ber. Yet, when these pages meet the read- 
er’s eye, the cheapest, most gigantic and sub- 
stantial structure ever dreamt of, will be nearly 
ready for decoration. 

If for nothing else, this tremendous pile of 
transparency is astounding—for its cheapness. 
It is actually less costly than an agricultural 
barn or an Irish cabin! A division of its super- 
ficies in cubic feet by the sums to be paid for 
it, brings out the astonishing quotient, of little 
more than one half-penny (nine-sixteenths of 
a penny) per cubic foot; supposing it to be 
taken down and returned to the contractors 
when the Exhibition is over. Or, if it remain 
a fixture, the rate of cost will be rather less 
than a penny and one-twelfth of a penny per 
cubic foot. The ordinary expense of a barn 
is more than twice as much, or two-pence 
half-penny per foot. Here are the figures :— 
The entire edifice contains thirty-three mil- 
lions of cubic feet. If borrowed and taken 
down, the sum to be paid is seventy-nine 
thousand eight hundred pounds : if bought, to 
become a winter garden, one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. 

The smallness of cost is due to the prin- 
ciple we have previously explained, of each 
component of the building being endowed 
with more than one purpose, The six rows 
of columns are, as had been already said, 
not only props but drains. They are hollow, 
and into them the glass roof will deliver 
its collections of water. In the base of each 
column is inserted a horizontal iron pipe to 
conduct the drainage into the sewers. These 
strong tubes serve also as foundation; they 
are links that connect the whole of the three 
thousand three hundred uprights together. 
At the top, each column is fastened to its 
opposite associate by a girder, run up by 
means of a pole and pully in a few minutes; 
and, once fastened, no other scaffolding is 
requisite for the roof which it supports. Thus, 
by means of the iron pipes below, and the 
iron girders above, the eighteen acres of 
structure is held from end to end so compact 
and fast that it becomes an enormous hollow 
cube, as immovable as if it were, instead, a 
solid cube dropped down beside Rotten Row 
by a gang of Titans. 

The roofs—of which there are five, one to 
each aisle or corridor, the highest in the 
middle—play many parts. They are windows, 
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light and heat adjusters, rain conductors 
outside, and condensed moisture ducts within. 
They are interminable rows of roofing, 
so placed as to form in the aggregate a 
plane; in other words, they are parallel rows 
of the letter Y done in glass, in endless 
ridges “long drawn out,” thus: \/\/\/ 
The apex of each “ridge” is a wooden sash 
bar, with notches on either side for holding 
the sloping laths in which are fitted the edges 
of the glass. The bottom or “ furrow” bar— 
otherwise a rafter—is hollowed in the middle, 
to form a gutter, into which every drop of 
rain glides down from the glass, and passes 
through the transverse gutters into the hollow 
columns. ‘These longitudinal gutters are 
formed at the tops of the girders; for the 
roof is self-supporting. This is not all: in 
converting a conservatory for plants into 
a resort for breathing beings, and a deyét 
for articles emphatically “to be kept dry;” 
internal as well as external moisture must 
be drawn off: the breath of myriads of 
visitors, condensed against the glass, would 
otherwise return in continual Scotch mists. 
That difficulty partly dictated the A-like form 
of the ceiling. Mr. Paxton ascertained that 
vapours ascending to glass inclined to a slope 
of one foot in two feet and a half, do not 
condense in separate drops and descend 
again, but slide down over the smooth sur- 
face. 'To receive them, therefore, he grooves 
each rafter under the inside of the glazing 
Into these grooves the condensed breath of 
“all nations ” will fall and be conveyed into 
the transverse gutters ; thence through the co- 
lumns into the jurisdiction of their honours 
the Commissioners of Sewers. 

We subjoin a section of the ® B 
rafter, to show the “ Paxton 

gutter,” and to clench our ex- 

planation: a is the external 

gutter, B B the frames of the 

glass, c c the internal ducts. 

These ingenious rafters are cut out of solid 
wood, in a machine (invented by the inventor 
of all the rest), with incredible rapidity. In 
order that there may be a fall for the water to 
run off, each rafter is slightly curved; and, to 
correct warping, a rod of iron, with nuts and 
screws at each end, forms the string of the 
bow, so as to revulate its deflexion. For this 
ingenious expedient Mr. Paxton has taken out 
a patent. 

We must now give proof that the floor is a 
ventilator and a dust-trap. It is laid four 
feet above the sward of the park. A series 
of subterraneous lungs are thus provided, 
and air is admitted to them, by means of 
louvres, fixed in the outer walling of the 
building. These being made to open and shut 
like Venetian blinds, will admit much or little 
air, which gently passes through the seams of 
the open flooring, and circulates over the 
building. Finally, through the openings of 
the floor, the daily accumulations of dust will 
be swept into the space below by a machine, 
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which Mr. Paxton has invented for that pur- 
pose. 

Enough has now been said to indicate 
rather than to describe how each part of the 
building “ plays many parts,” and how, con- 
sequently, incalculable saving has been effected 
in time and money. It is hardly necessary to 
repeat, that the interior of the edifice is the 
most expansive covered space in the world, 
That some idea may be formed of the excess 
of its capacity, we may mention, that the 
largest covered area in England is believed to 
be that of the Ravenhead Glass Works, at St. 
Helen’s, in Lancashire, where the space 
roofed in is three hundred and thirty-nine feet, 
by one hundred and five-feet, or not one quar- 
ter so large as that section of Hyde Park 
which Mr. Paxton has glazed over. 

That a Palatial Exhibition building, pro- 
viding a total exhibiting surface of twenty-two 
acres, and affording space for nine miles of 
tables, shall have been put up in four months, 
for less than a penny farthing a cubic foot, 
would in itself make 1851 famous in the his- 
tory of enterprise, if nothing else were to hap- 
pen to stamp it as pre-eminently “ The Indus- 
trial Year.” From it will at least be dated a 
new era in building. In a communication 
from Mr. Paxton himself, which we are per- 
mitted to quete, he says :— 

“When I consider the cheapness of glass 
and cast-iron, and the great facility with 
which they can be used, I have no doubt that 
many structures, similar to that at Darley,* 
will be attached to dwelling-houses, where 
they may serve as sitting-rooms, conservato- 
ries, waiting-rooms, or omnibus-rooms, if I 
may be allowed the expression. I am now, 
in fact, engaged in making the design fora 
gentleman’s house to be covered wholly with 
glass; and when we consider that wherever 
lead is now used, glass may with equal pro- 
priety be substituted, I have every hope that 
it will be used for buildings of various condi- 
tions and character. Structures of this kind 
are also susceptible of the highest kind of 
ornamentation in stained glass and general 
painting. Iam not without hope, however, 
that glass will become almost universal in its 
use, and that the system will be extended for 
manufacturing purposes, as well as general 
cemeteries, and also for horticultural build- 
ings, so that even market-gardeners will 
advantageously apply it, in the growing of 
foreign fruit for the London markets. 1 even 
go so far as to indulge in the sanguine hope that 
agriculture will be ultimately benefited by the 
application of cast-iron and glass. In short, 
there is no limit to the uses to which they may 
be applied; and we may congratulate our- 
selves, that in the nineteenth century the pro- 
gress of science, and the spirit of manufactur- 
ers, have placed at our disposal the application 
of materials which were unknown to the 
ancients, and thereby enabled us to erect 


* A conservatory on the new plan, attached to a house 
of Mr. Paxton’s, in Derbyshire. 
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such structures as would have been deemed 
impossible, even in the early part of the pre- 
sent century.” 


THE MODERN SOLDIER’S PROGRESS. 
PART I.—INITIATION, 

Maurice SavaceE was one of a family of 
seven children, whose parents were poor 
cottagers in Wiltshire, and lived, as poor 
cottagers contrive to live—on the lowest 
wages for the hardest labour. The father’s 
strength and the mother’s health failed 
them utterly before their eldest girl was 
twelve years old, and they both died 
withina few months of each other, leaving 
their family on the parish. Seven fresh in- 
mates in one day were a serious pull on the 
funds of a union so heavily burdened with 
paupers as Wallington; but Mr. Broadcast, 
the overseer, was a man fertile in expedients 
and prompt in the execution of his plans ; and 
before a week had gone by since he first heard 
the formidable announcement of “ We are 
seven!” he had contrived to draft four out of 
the number in such a way as to relieve the 
parish from much of the threatened expense, 
and so to dispose of the others as to make it 
fall lightly on the rates. 

The three eldest, who were girls, gave their 
unpaid services to neighbouring farmers, by 
whom they were employed chiefly in house- 
hold work. Maurice, the fourth, was initiated 


also into the mysteries of a farmer’s life ; 
but as his age did not admit even of turnip- 
pulling, he began literally at the beginning 
and officiated for the first year or two as a 


scare-crow. In this capacity, when he didn’t 
go birds’ nesting, or blackberrying, or fall 
asleep—occurrences which were not rare—he 
figured with a certain degree of respectabili- 
Vy To trace his agricultural career through 
the several phases of cattle-driving, swine- 
tending, potato-digging, hay-making, sheep- 
washing, mowing and reaping, till he attained 
the dignity of a ploughboy doing a plough- 
man’s work, would be beside the purpose of 
this narrative. We find him at eighteen years 
of age in the capacity just mentioned. 

What Maurice longed for was to do as his 
elder sisters had done—get up to London. 
They had all found “ places,” and why should 
not he likewise? He did not aim at being a 
butler all at once, or even at the situation of 
a valet. But what he wanted was “ to 
better himself,” and he conceived that London 
was the best place for him to make the 
attempt in. He rose with the sun one fine 
summer’s morning, and disregarding the for- 
mality of leave-taking, employed his legs to 
such good purpose, that before the sun 
set he was well-nigh fifty miles from Wal- 
lington, on his way to the golden metropolis. 
He had no bed to go to, and his supper 
was somewhat of the scantiest; but he had 
not been so tenderly nurtured as to make 
him think the lee of a haystack a very un- 
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comfortable couch ; or a piece of bread—the 
gift of a woman nearly as poor as himself— 
worse than nothing. He slept without night- 
mare, and rose sufficiently refreshed to enable 
him to look at the eighteen or twenty miles 
that yet lay before him as less than half a 
day’s journey. 

That half day’s journey was got over—with 
a little limping, it is true, but still accom- 
plished—and Maurice found himself in Lon- 
don, quite at liberty to select any employment 
that presented itself for his choice. But an 
awkward ploughboy, barely eighteen years 
old, is not exactly the person to find employ- 
ment the moment he asks for it, in a city 
where, according to the popular belief, “ one 
half of those who go out in the morning have 
no certain knowledge that they shall get a 
meal before they return at night.” 

He accordingly passed the first four-and- 
twenty hours of his visit to the metropolis, 
without food, or the slightest means of pro- 
curing it, and might have repeated the pro- 
gramme, to the catastrophe—starvation; but 
just as he was thinking whether it would not 
be as well to return to Wiltshire, chance threw 
him in the way of a recruiting party, very gaily 
decorated with ribbons of every hue, and 
having that devil-imay-care expression on their 
countenances, which proves so irresistible 
both to youth and maiden. To encounter a 
young fellow like Maurice, with famine in his 
eyes, and thirst, long unslaked, on his dry lips 
—strong tokens of the ardent recruit—was a 
godsend to Sergeant Pike, who commanded 
the party, and who, at the moment, was very 
much put to it to make up a batch of recruits. 
He accordingty invited Maurice to “step in” 
and “take a pot,” to which bread and cheese 
were speedily added, and then, in military 
phrase, the Sergeant at one broke ground. 

This gallant individual did not, it is true, 
find Maurice altogether unprepared for the 
proposition which he made him, to accept the 
short cut to fortune which is so obviously 
within the reach of every private soldier in 
the British army; for where is the country 
lad to be found, who has not indulged in the 
splendid vision, whether impelled towards it 
by the love of glory, or the perfidious conduct 
of * Nancy ?” But the notion was too indis- 
tinct for any practical application, till the cer- 
tainty of its realisation was set forth in the 
glowing language of Sergeant Pike. A few 
pints of beer, a red herring, or “ soger,” as he 
facetiously called it, an exordium on the light, 
easy, “ ge’tl’m’ly” duties of the soldier, a 
glass or two of hot whiskey and water,—a 
brief allusion to the Duke of Wellington’s 
career,—* his luck, you know, may be yours 
or mine to-morrow,”——and then came the in- 
evitable shilling which, from a mere hawbuck, 
converted Maurice Savage into a full private 
in Her Majesty’s service. 

Medical inspection and attestation over, our 
Wiltshire recruit was forthwith despatched, 
with some ten or a dozen other aspirants for 
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glory, under proper charge to the head-quarters 
of the regiment quartered at Manchester. 
A few years before the enlistment of Maurice 
Savage, a tedious, toilsome, and comfortless 
march would have formed the introduction to 
his military duties, with, amongst other evils, 
a facility for desertion, in the event of the hot 
fit having passed away; but the railway obvi- 
ated all these inconveniences, and instead of 
being twelve days on the road, the journey 
was now performed in half as many hours ; 
and the recruits arrived at their destination 
perfectly fresh, and quite of opinion that a 
soldier’s life must be a pleasant one, since at 
the very outset they were allowed to ride in 
carriages ! 

This idea was slightly modified the next 
day, when they were formed into a squad, and 
the process of “ setting up’ began. ‘The first 
glance at a batch of recruits from an agricul- 
tural district, is not particularly re-assuring ; 
to knead and mould the clods into shape, 
appears almost a hopeless undertaking, at 
least to the uninitiated; but Corporal 
Rattler was an experienced hand, and had 
dealt so much in stubborn materials, that 
the word “difficulty” found no place in his 
vocabulary. The men were there to be drilled 
and made soldiers of, and it was not his fault 
if he did not turn them out perfect. Corporal 


Rattler was a fine, soldierlike fellow, standing 
six-feet-one in his stockings, straight as an 


arrow, and flexible as an eel; he had “the 
gift of the gab” to a surprising extent, was 
* smart” in all his movements, and knew his 
duty thoroughly. There was only one draw- 
back to his many qualifications, but that was 
a fatal one ; he was given to drink. But for 
this propensity, he might long before have at- 
tained the rank of Sergeant-Major of the regi- 
ment, with a very fair prospect of a commis- 
sion ; but the canteen within the barrack-yard, 
and the public-houses outside, neutralised all 
his advantages, and got him so frequently 
into disgrace that advancement was out of the 
question, and the rank of Corporal, which he 
was allowed to hold, was solely for the pur- 
pose of giving him authority with the recruits 
he was employed to train. The kindest re- 
monstrances, as well as measures of no slight 
severity, had been resorted to by the adjutant 
and the commanding officer, and no man was 
more penitent for his faults than Corporal 
Rattler, nor more prodigal of promises for 
future good-behaviour. But, unfortunately, 
the “invisible spirit” of drink overcame all, 
and instead of what he might have been—a 
model to imitate—he became an example to 
shun. No permanent command, involving a 
separate responsibility, was, therefore, ever 
entrusted to him; but his services were 
too valuable as a drill to admit of his 
being displaced in that capacity; and a con- 
stant supervision being at hand, no harm 
was likely to accrue from giving him such em- 
ployment. 

Corporal Rattler was a master of slang, and 


joy the fun. 


had a happy manner of applying his jokes, 
which were a perfect comedy to every body 
but the individuals, the immediate object of 
them ; and whether he was busy with his re- 
cruits, or taking a hand at “ Fives” when 
parade was over, there was sure to be a large 
audience of men off duty,---and now and then 
an officer, a little apart from the rest,---to en- 
Maurice Savage was a frequent 
theme for Corporal Rattler’s wit; his name 
lent itself to all sorts of allusions—none of 
them complimentary—and his personal ap- 
pearance gave them additional point. The out- 
line of the Corporal’s tuition might run thus: 

“ Now then, Mister Savage,—we ’re not in 
the woods to-day! There’s broad day-light 
upon us ;—let’s see if we can’t teach you a 
little civi-li-sation! Up with your head— 
nobody’s a-goin’ to take your scalp ; straighten 
them knees, you shall go to prayers by-and- 
by, when your limbs is supple enough! don’t 
clench your fisées as if you’d got tommyhawks 
in ’em, Mister Savage! Shut that mouth! 
we didn’t come on parade to catch flies ;— 
we’re not cannyballs, Mister Savage, we’re 
not! Now then, hide that there belly! 
bellies ain’t of no use in the army, besides be- 
ing contrairy to the articles of war. I shall 
have to keep you here till tattoo, though I 
suppose you're tattooed already, Mister 
Savage, &c., &c.,” with more of the same kind 
to an indefinite extent, indifferent enough to 
read, but sufficiently amusing to hear, when 
it served as a running commentary on the 
awkwardness of the young soldier. 

By dint, however, of much drilling, this 
awkwardness gradually wore off, though the 
ordeal was severe for a youth, who was natu- 
rally disposed to prefer idleness to work, and 
who had entered the army for the purpose of 
“taking iteasy.” At daybreak the “ Réveille” 
was beat—probably by Addison’s spectral 
drummer—for unless he who did it, handled 
the drumsticks in his sleep, it was difficult to 
imagine that the regularity of the warning 
was not supernatural. At this sound there 
was an immediate stir in the barrack-room, 
and woe betide any lazy recruit who laid 
down his head for another “ forty winks” to 
dream of the paternal pigsty, which haply he 
might never see again; the water for the 
morning ablutions would have been applied 
in so liberal a manner as at once to convince 
the dreamer that “cold pig” was a reality. 
To dress as quickly, but at the same time as 
carefully as possible, was the first thought, 
but before the toilet was quite finished each 
man made his bed after the military fashion, 
rolling up his paillasse, folding the bed-clothes 
separately and laying them on the top, with 
a prescribed neatness, which soon became 
habit; and then the iron bedstead itself was 
pulled out from the wall and turned over, 
giving room for the men to move, and allow- 
ing the air to circulate freely. Until practice 
had made him perfect, Maurice Savage found 
it no easy matter to be quite ready to fall in, 
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when, a second time, the drum beat for the 
« Assembly.” He then scurried out to the 
parade, and took his appointed place in the 
squad ; a minute inspection followed, by that 
awful inquisitor-genera!, the Sergeant-Major 
(a functionary who, in a moment of relaxa- 
tion, permits the “ non-commissioned” to call 
him “ Major” only); and if a single button 
of his fatigue jacket were undone, if the but- 
tons themselves were not as bright as rotten- 
stone could make them, if his forage cap were 
not put on at precisely the proper angle, if the 
clasp of his stock were dull or unfastened, 
and if, moreover, he were not perfectly clean 
from head to foot, adieu, for that day at least, 
to all chance of recreation, unless he happened 
to take delight in confinement to barracks, 
with a few hours’ extra drill. But whether 
the drill were extra or regular appeared much 
the same sort of thing to Maurice Savage, 
for except during the brief period allotted for 
meals, his impression was that he was always 
atit. A vision of Corporal Rattler, with his 
sharp tones, andjshort flexible cane, was ever 
present to his imagination ; and, to say the 
truth, it did not require any violent exercise 
of the imagination to conjure him, at any 
moment, before the unhappy recruits in all 
the physical identity of six-feet-one. 

At length the goose-step was abandoned, 
the pacing-stick laid aside, and the time-keep- 
ing bullet returned, with the string attached 
to it, to Corporal Rattler’s pocket. Maurice 
Savage had achieved the difficult arts of 
standing upright, of balancing himself—like 
acrane—on one foot, of stepping out fairly 
with a pointed toe and raised instep, of facing 
to all the points of the compass, by whole, half. 
and quarter movements, of turning round 
upon himself—like the late Lord London- 
derry—of keeping step without kicking his 
front rank man; of doing all, in short, that a 
soldier is made to do before arms are put 
into his hands. When these feats were ac- 
complished, he was introduced to “ Brown 
Bess,” and many a weary hour he passed in 
that lady’s society, acquiring a knowledge 
of the various purposes, ornamental as well as 
useful, to which the musket can be applied. 
Occasionally, when there was a demand else- 
where for Corporal Rattler’s services, or when 
perchance, that worthy was himself under a 
cloud for “inebriation” (as the pompous 
Sergeant-Major, who never used any but the 
finest words, always called it), a Scottish in- 
structor, one Sergeant Mac File, would incul- 
cate the mysteries of the “Manual and 
Platoon.” This transfer was not very favour- 
able to the pupil’s rapid progress ; for where- 
as the word of command or instruction from 
Corporal Rattler, was always brief, clear and 
intelligible, that which fell from the lips of 
Sergeant Mac File, was shrouded by a dialect 
which kept the listener perpetually on the 
tenter-hooks, to understand him. Thus, in 
order to “present arms,” a movement, not 
without grace or effect, when well executed, 
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Maurice was required to have his “ Bally een, 
cheest advanced, coke-heed appasite laft grine, 
and lat the waght of the bodie rast upon the 
taes,” a passage of arms which, for want of 
comprehending the language it was described 
in, he was far from rendering either graceful 
or effective. So, also, when he was told to 
mind his “ prymin’ and loddin’ peseetion,” 
the instructions which were to render that 
position valuable, might have attained that 
object much sooner if there had been a drago- 
man at his elbow to translate broad Scots 
into honest Wilts. Under the auspices of 
Sergeant Mac File, a military education was 
the pursuit of knowledge under very great 
difficulties—under those of Corporal Rattler, 
difficulties existed, but they arose from the 
nature of the subject,-his system was ex- 
plicit enough, and was enforced by methods, 
which needed no foreign interpretation. 

The day, at last, came when the Mac File 
clog was no longer a stumbling-block, and 
Maurice Savage was reported fit for duty. 
Six months had greatly changed him, not 
only in his outward appearance, but in the 
“ moral” of that individual. It is true he had 
still a red head, but it was clipped very close, 
and, in a manner, absorbed by the blaze of his 
regimentals ; the number of freckles had not 
diminished beneath the influence of out-door - 
exercise ; but while the hue of health was on 
his cheek, their presence was of little conse- 
quence, as the fac-simile of his countenance 
was not wanted to adorn a hairdresser’s shop. 
On the other hand, his features had begun to 
express some of the intelligence which was 
working within him, and the ungainliness 
which had been a reproach, was quite gone, 
—thanks to the rough practice of Corporal 
Rattler, who treated his recruits much in the 
same way that Abernethy did his patients. 

Maurice Savage, as we have already inti- 
mated, had not reclined upon a bed of down 
during the above-mentioned six months, 
neither had his couch been rendered uneas 
by too many rose-leaves ; but, if he slept hard, 
fatigue made his sleep a sound one ; and, if 
he took more exercise than he had bargained 
for in the outset, the result was an appetite 
of the most enviable description—for it was 
one that was always satisfied. And this 
allusion brings us to a question of some in- 
terest with regard to the mode of living of 
thousands of our unmilitary countrymen, 
who have an equal stimulus to hunger with 
the soldier : equal—nay, better means of gra- 
tifying it ; but who—-not acting in concert, 
having, in short, no “mess”—eat their food 
in an ill-prepared state, with little profit to 
their health, and very little enjoyment. 

“A shilling a-day”—-says the old song— 


« Is very good pay; 
It ’s double a taster— 
The King ’s a good master,” &c., &c..— 


and out of the shilling a-day rather more than 
two-thirds are deducted for the soldier’s daily 
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sustenance. But this sum, which we will 
call eightpence—the odd halfpenny in the 
stoppages being placed to the account of 
“ washing”—-provides him with everything 
he strictly requires in the way of meat ; and 
an extra penny for “ beer-money” supplies 
him with “drink.” This “eightpence” gives 
him a pound of good bread, Nalf of which he 
eats at breakfast with a canteen-full of tea or 
coffee, according to the nature of the mess, 
and the other half he disposes of with his 
“pound of flesh,” which is not eaten after 
Shylock’s receipt, but rather more @ Ja Soyer, 
in the shape of well-boiled meat and good 
soup, and accompanied by potatoes, onions, 
and other vegetable condiments. If anything 
remains out of the eightpence, which, when 
prices are high, is a somewhat rare occur- 
rence, an evening repast of tea or coffee is 
added, with such a portion of bread as may 
have been saved from the preceding meals. 
That this meal ought not, however, to be a 
rarity, but a regular thing, will be admitted, 
by all who consider, that, unless he provides 
himself, the soldier has nothing to eat from 
one o’clock in the day till eight the following 
morning,—a fast of nineteen hours.* 

The soldier’s dinner is, however, a good 
one, and ought to be so; for, besides that 
the provisions are always good, military cooks 
serve their apprenticeship to that as well as 
to other duties ; two men per Company being 


off duty, for that purpose, at intervals long 
enough to give them some knowledge of the 
art. There are various superintendents to 
have an eye upon the cooks’ proceedings ; 


the old hands who have dabbled in the 
mystery; the quarter-master sergeant, who 
weighs out the materials for it; and the 
officer of the day, who inspects the kettles 
before they are removed from the kitchens, 
besides attending afterwards, when the messes 
are actually served out, and ascertaining that 
all is right, by personal observation and par- 
ticular inquiry. 

With regard to a body of workmen in a 
factory, or other large establishment, why, we 
ask, should not some such system be adopted 
as prevails in the army? A quarter-master 
might easily be found to purchase provisions 
at wholesale prices; cooking places could 
always be obtained, and persons honest and 
skilful enough procured to prepare meals of 
an excellent description; and those at an 
individual cost fur less than the daily outlay 


* We are glad to perceive (while this article was being 
written) that advantage has been taken of the existing low 
price of provisions, and that the condition of the soldier 
serving in the Colonies, with regard to the stoppage exacted 
for his ration, has, very recently, been under the consi- 
deration of the Government, and that it is intended to 
reduce the rate from fivepence, at which it stands at 
present, to threepence-halfpenny. The necessity for this 
step has been made apparent in the evidence taken before 
the Committee on Army and Ordnance Expenditure; and 
the effect of lowering the cost of ‘he ration of one pound 
of meat and one pound of bread to threepence-ha'fpenny, 
will be to leave to the so'dier abroad e‘ghtpence-halfpenny, 
out of which he will provide himself with other articles of 
food conducive to his health and comfort. 


of each workman who provides his own 
dinner how and where he can. 

The dream of an easy life in the army had 
been almost dissipated by six months’ drill, but 
not quite. The comparative freedom which 
the old soldier enjoyed, was looked upon with 
envy and yearning by Maurice Savage, be- 
fore his name was included in the roster of 
effective men. But when the experience of a 
few weeks had made it clear to him what a 
soldier’s life, even in “ piping time of peace,” 
really was, he came to the conclusion that, 
one way or another, he was as much worked 
in his military capacity as if he had stuck to 
his bucolical pursuits, though the work was 
of a different description. Like the plough- 
man or the common labourer, his work was 
cut out for him as soon as he opened his 
eyes inthe morning. Instead of a team of 
horses he had a set of accoutrements to look 
after, belts to pipe-clay, pouch to polish, 
knapsack to pack, and arms to keep in order 
—a harder task at first than yoking Boxer 
and Badger. Instead of turning over a nine- 
acre field at his own clod-hopping pace, he 
had to traverse the same extent of ground in 
ordinary, in quick, in double, in every variety 
of “time,” with fourteen pounds’ weight of 
musket and bayonet on his shoulders, and 
more than double that load on his back in 
the shape of a full knapsack, folded great 
coat and canteen ; in that condition, in short, 
which is known as being “ in heavy marching 
order.” Not always, of course, but often 
enough to convince him that “ playing at 
soldiers” was as serious a pursuit as whist- 
ling at the plough, let the clay soil be as stiff 
as you please. Then there came guard- 
mounting—with breakfast between, where 
the full private had the advantage of the 
ploughman, if not in quantity, at all events 
in quality and comfort—-but the duty involved 
in mounting guard, though not so laborious 
as carting manure, was more particular as 
well as more fragrant. A day’s work in the 
fields is, after all, but a day’s work, while 
mounting guard is an occupation which not 
only includes the day but the night also. To 
say nothing of the loneliness or remoteness of 
the post, the fact of being on sentry for eight 
hours out of the twenty-four, and half that 
time in the dark, under the heaviest penalty 
if sleep should be indulged in, was not so 
agreeable in practice, as turning in to the 
loft or flock-bed and snoring till daylight. 
When it happened also, from the nature of 
the garrison, the number of sick in hospital 
and other causes, that the troops have only 
three or perhaps two nights in bed, the 
pleasure of guard-mounting is not very 
greatly enhanced in the estimation of a heavy 
sleeper. 

However, without pursuing the contrast 
between military and agricultural pursuits 
any further, it may be enough to say that 
Maurice Savage found that the former gave 
him quite as much to do as the latter, and 
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that he was not quite so much his own master. 
A ploughboy is not, perhaps, the most inde- 
pendent person in creation; and if he runs 
away from one employer, must find another, 
or starve: but he seems to have a kind of 
choice, little as the choice may be worth. 
The soldier, on the other hand, who longs for 
liberty, and helps himself to it, has no fresh 
master to seek; he is quite as liable to starve, 
and what is worst of all, he stands the chance 
—if he is caught, which he generally is—of a 
pretty liberal allowance of punishment. On 
this subject we may observe, that the first time 
the Articles of War were read, after Maurice 
joined the regiment, he gave himself up for 
lost; he had groped his way, he thought, 
into a country covered with pit-falls, which 
threatened to entrap him at every turn. As 
paragraph after paragraph was thundered 
forth in the sonorous tones of the adjutant, 
he imagined that he could scarcely scratch 
his head in the ranks without being liable to 
“ suffer Deatu, or such other punishment as 
bya general Court-martial shall be awarded.” 
—the latter alternative sounding as formid- 
able in his ears as death itself; and it was a 
long time before he acquired a precise know- 
ledge of what the crimes were, which were 
thus severely visited. 

But “use lessens marvel;” and as, by 
degrees, he found that hanging, drawing, and 
quartering, were not things of every day 
occurrence in the regiment; that his com- 
pany was not decimated hourly ; and that the 
worst which befel his comrades for ordinary 
faults (and there were rarely any other com- 
mitted,) was a little extra drill, a few days’ 
confinement to barracks, and some twenty- 
four hours seclusion in the “ Black Hole,” 
(the name of which, however, he could never 
abide); he plucked up heart, and reso'ved to 
take his chance of what might befal. Having 
adopted this view of the case, his original 
terror subsided, and he came to look cheer- 
fully on his new position, though he had 
made a slight mistake in the beginning, in 
believing every word that fell from the lying 
lips of Sergeant Pike, a gentleman whose 
appetite for recruits was as great as that of 
se scaly namesake for every description of 

it. 
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December 15th. Last evening I heard the bell 
tolling from the ruinous tower of a desolate- 
looking old church in the old part of the city ; 
and as I saw numbers of people entering the 


church, of course I went in also. I went in at 
a side door and found myself at the side of the 
high altar. A train of priests in their crimson 
and gold-embroidered robes, and little cho- 
risters in their white garments, and a number 
of men in black, each bearing a lighted taper 
in his hand, were just passing down the aisle. 
The church is very large and very gloomy ; 


and it was almost twilight; crowds of people 
stood and knelt in the gloom, telling as dark 
Rembrandt masses of shadow. The one grand 
point of light was a side altar—one blaze of 
crimson satin drapery and burning tapers which 
ascended in long rows out of massive silver 
candlesticks. The men in black extinguished 
their tapers; the priests knelt before the 
altar; the people bowed themselves. It was 
more like a Rembrandt effect, than anything 
I ever saw in nature before. Those singular 
groups of the crowd, lost in the gloom and 
vastness of the church ; that brilliant focus of 
light, with lesser masses of light, here and 
there diffusing itself through the picture; 
light catching upon the shaft of a tall candle- 
stick in the foreground, upon an upturned 
white face. It was a wonderful scene alto- 
gether, and the responses of the multitude 
most solemn in the gloom. 

On going out I looked into a side chapel, 
where I perceived a crowd. There, decked out 
with fir-trees, was a curious erection of small 
cottages in the Tyrolean style; and before 
these cottages stood a group of large dolls 
dressed up in remarkably gay draperies. 
This group represented the arrival of Mary 
and Joseph at Bethlehem; Mary and Joseph 
in the dresses of pilgrims, with huge pilgrim 
hats on, and tall staves in their hands: the 
ass, with panniers containing Joseph’s axe 
and carpenter’s tools, following them ; a man 
and woman in modern costume, with very 
mournful countenances, receive them, standing 
upon a very green carpet, representing turf, 
while cattle ure grazing round them. 

I understand that a series of these scenes 
(which are common, at the same time of the 
year, in Italy) will be thus exhibited to ad- 
miring crowds, until Christmas; there will 
be, no doubt, the adoration of the Magi, the 
announcement to the Shepherds, &c. The 
crowd seemed very much edified ; and a priest 
stood with a money-box in his hand, ready to 
receive alms. 

26th. On the Sunday before Christmas 
Eve, was held what is called in the Munich 
dialect, the “ Christ-Kindle-Dult,” that is, the 
Little Christ-child Fair. The fair commenced 
at noon on Sunday ; and, sinner that I am, I 
went and bought my litttle Christmas presents 
on that day, which presents, be it remarked, 
have given such hearty satisfaction, that it was 
quite a delight ; and when I saw poor dear old 
Fraulein Sanchen crying and kissing my hand 
with surprise and joy, I longed to have been 
made of money, that I might have given a pre- 
sent to everybody. 

How pretty the fair looked that bright, 
frosty Sunday noon ! but still prettier on the 
Monday evening, when all was lighted up. 
Madame Thekla, with her face tied up in a 
large white handkerchief, in their German 
fashion, to prevent toothache, was so good as to 
accompany me. She looked rather a funny 
figure ; and I know certain people who weuld 
not have walked down Regent Street with 
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her; but neither she nor I cared for the huge 
white head-gear. Indeed, I thought it rather 
piquant than otherwise. 

irst, we walked through the principal 
streets, to peep into the shop-windows, which 
were all arrayed in their most tempting mer- 
chandise. Such glorious vases, ewers, pokals 
(drinking-glasses), of variously tinted and 
gilded Bohemian glass, in one shop ; such ex- 
quisite ball-dresses and artificial flowers in 
another ; such tempting jewellery! But the 
confectioners, with all manner of devices for 
Christmas Trees, were perhaps the most bril- 
liant of all—quite enchanted grottoes; and 
in each shop the counter, or a table in the 
middle of the floor, was festooned and deco- 
rated most tastefully with their choicest 
articles. It would have been difficult, even 
in London or Paris, to find anything more 
beautiful. At this time the streets were 
deserted in comparison with what they were 
about four o’clock. Then there was a stir! 
as busy and well-dressed a throng as any 
West-end thoroughfare would exhibit on any 
bright afternoon in May. Ladies and children, 
all in their best, and all so happy and cheerful, 
and alert ; such rolls and parcels as peeped 
out from muffs and from beneath heavy, 
warm cloaks! Every one, high and low, was 
purchasing presents ; and the gentlemen were 
no whit behind the rest. You saw tall, aris- 


tocratic gentlemen, with their wives, busy, 


discussing various purchases; you saw knots 
of students buying; you saw good fathers in 
toy-shops ; you saw them i in booksellers’ shops 
buying Andersen’s “ Mérchen;” you saw 
even little children lies their purchases, 
There were dandified young fellows inspect- 
ing the most elegant trinkets, evidently for 
ladies’ wear ; and I speculated as to those for 
whom they purchased. You saw a regular 
procession of gay Christmas Trees carried 
through the streets, by maid-servants and man- 
servants ; by poor, care-worn, yet, at all events, 
for that one day, happy looking mothers. 

Oh! it was a sight to warm you that cold 
day, all this happy crowd— more than the 
warmest Russian furs could do. But all this, 
as 1 said, I saw in the afternoon, and not when 
good Madame Thekla, with her white head- 
dress, and I were on our evening perambula- 
tion. Then the chief point of interest was 
the fair; the effect was very pretty indeed. 
My good companion, however, assured me, 
as people always do when you admire any- 
thing, that the fair was not nearly as beautiful 
this time as it was ten years ago, when she 
last saw it. Let it have been as much more 
splendid as it might then, it was, however, 
quite enough to please me now. Was there 
not still a pretty effect in the long vista of 
illuminated booths, with the strip of dark 
azure night-sky overhead, which, contrasting 
with the glare of the lamps, looked perfectly 
Oriental—at least as I imagine an eastern 
sky at night? And were not those booths 
themselves very pretty, all lined with pale 
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pink and blue tissue-paper, and the stalls 
heaped up with confectionery, drapery, or 
crucifixes, and really lovely statuettes of 
madonnas and saints, as it might be, and pre- 
sided over by elegant young women in their 
gayest attire, or bearded men wrapped up in 
furs ? 

At all events, the students of the good 
University of Munich, and various young 
painters, recognisable by a yet longer grow th 
of fair hair and beard than the ordinary 
student, and by a certain semi-Raphaelesque 
cut of cap and cloak, seemed to think the fair 
attractive ; for they were there in crowds, 
considerably increasing the picturesque cha- 
racter of the scene,as you may imagine. And 
then, what groves of Christmas Trees there 
were, all fluttering with gay ribbons; and 
what heaps and heaps of gilded walnuts, 
and what heaps of gay dolls, with large tinsel 
wings to represent the Christ-child! what 
hideous little idols!| But all was bright, and 
glittering, and cheery ; and the keen frosty 
night-air added quite a zest to the whole 
thing. Such was the Christmas Fair. 

Of the Christmas Eve itself I have not 
much to tell, at least as regards any Christ- 
mas Tree ; for, as I had another object in view 
than seeing trees which are so familiar to us 
all, [ resisted every invitation, well knowing 
that what I gave would be duly presented by 
the respective Christ-child though I were 
not there, as well as that every gift designed 
for me would reach me in time ; and accord- 
ingly, after my tea, while all the world 
was rejoicing itself, I lay me down and in 
imagination passed through all the happy 
homes of this blessed Eve. I saw the tree 
that the peasant had driven off with, in 
his ladder-wagon, with its long shambling 
horse, set up in his little cottage in a 
quaint old-world village, and decorated by 
some peasant-woman in a badger-skin cap 
and embroidered silk boddice. I knew ex- 
actly how the tree would look in the palace 
itself, and how thousands of other beautiful 
trees must look in their different homes ; in 
the home of the noble: in the home of the 
small citizen; in the home of the painter. I 
was there in imagination, and seemed to hear 
the delighted, astonished shouts of millions of 
little children, and to see the beaming looks 
of love from parents, and brothers and sisters, 
and friends throughout this great Germany! 
And you may be sure I did not forget dear 
old England, with its jolly Christmas doings, 
its holly, and turkey, and roast-beef, and mince 
pies, and plum-puddings. I lived over many 
a past Christmas Eve—both beautiful and sad 
—many strange old ghosts came of past times, 
but they were more beautiful than sad. I 
was anything but lonely ; I was surrounded, 
steeped as it were in love. And thus I sank 
into a delicious slumber to be woke by Frau- 
lein S&nchen, as it seemed to be the next 
moment. 

But it was half-past ten at night, and I 
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must rouse myself, for had I not resisted all 
the joy of the Christmas Eve for this—that I 
might be present at the midnight mass in the 
Hof-Kapelle? Fraulein Sanchen was inex- 
orable; I must rise, for we must set off at 
eleven, if we mean to secure good places in 
the chapel. 

I never should have had strength to rouse 
myself out of that delicious sleep, had I not 
kept saying to myself, “ You'll repent to- 
morrow morning! you'll repent to-morrow 
morning, if you don’t hear that organ— 
don’t see that exquisite chapel all lighted 
up!” 

So I rose; dressed myself in great haste ; 
drank a cup of coffee in great haste, and found 
myself as fresh as though it were morning, 
instead of midnight. And when we stepped 
out into the cold frosty night, how beautiful 
it was. The crisp snow beneath our feet, and 
above our heads such a dark, blue frosty sky, 
with its myriads of glorious stars. The air 
was filled with the sound of bells—such holy 
music! And as we passed along, the trees, 
covered with hoar-frost, shone out like strange 
phantoms. ‘There were numbers of people hur- 
rying along the streets to various churches. 

Our way lay through the courts of galleries 
of the palace, till we came to the Hof-Kapelle. 
Lights shone from the palace windows ; the 
whole place seemed astir; the warm breath 
of incense met us as we approached the 
chapel. Priests were already chaunting and 
prostrating themselves before the altar, and 
the organ was fitfully pealing through the 
chapel. The altar was one blaze of tapers ; 
tapers fixed in all the candelabras around the 
walls, like tall fire-lilies, cast long glittering 
reflections upon the marble walls and pave- 
ment. And how grand did the Prophets, 
Saints, and Martyrs, appear by this brilliant, 
artificial light, gazing down upon you from 
their golden grounds ! 

Soon the two kings, Max and Otho, and 
their queens, and all the court, appeared in 
the golden and frescoed galleries on either 
side the high altar, and the archbishop, in his 
mitre, and brocaded robes, attended by a train 
of priests, young and old, and a train also of 
young court pages, lads of from twelve to fif- 
teen, some score of them, dressed in court 
suits of blue and silver, all entered by a side 
door near the altar, and bowing first before 
the altar, then bowed before the king, and 
passed on. A second train of court pages also 
entered in the same dress, but apparently 
some three or four years older, and each 
carrying a tall waxen taper. These stood 
before the steps of the altar, with their burn- 
ing lights, and they were, Fraulein Sanchen 
assured me, every one high nobility; and 
their fresh young faces seemed to have a vast 
charm for my poor, old, wrinkled, and time- 
worn companion. Poor old Fraulein Sinchen! 
If her face seemed in that brilliant light, and 
contrasted with the beauty of the saints and 
martyrs painted on wall and ceiling, yet more 
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old, and odd, and withered, I felt in my heart 
a still deeper respect and compassion for her 
—for her who, in the sight of God, from her 
touching unselfishness, her unwearying good- 
ness in the most prosaic of lives, must have 
been one of the most acceptable worshippers 
present. Ihad a real joy in being with her; 
it was much more beautiful, in fact, than sit- 
ting up in one of the golden galleries among 
kings and queens. 

The service lasted about an hour, and was 
impressive. But the sudden change from the 
warmth, the light, the music, the colour, and 
the intoxicating incense within the chapel, to 
the silence, the snow, the frosty sky, witha 
brilliant rising moon without, was much more 
impressive. 

What with the excitement of the midnight 
mass, the heat, the cold, and the beauty, I 
was so wide awake when I once more found 
myself in my own little room, that I did not 
attempt to go to bed till it was about time to 
get up in an ordinary way. And then came a 
packet of English letters, greetings from my 
beloved ones: and they have been the joy of 
the day! 

In the afternoon I went into several of the 
old churches of Munich, to see what was 
going on. High mass was performing every- 
where, and there were in some of the churches 
extraordinary figures of the infant Jesus, 
decked out in golden swaddling-clothes, ex- 
hibited among burning tapers and artificial 
flowers, and lying in long glass-cases. 

In the Jesuits’ Church there has been a 
grand exhibition this week, of the Nativity, 
in the style which I have already described, 
with wooden angels in sublime attitudes, and 
wooden cattle surrounding the wooden Holy 
Family. These “ Krippen,” as they are called, 
are exhibited in various churches, and have 
attracted immense crowds. 
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Att amid the summer roses 
In his garden, with his wife, 

Sate the cheerful Thomas Harlowe, 
Glancing baekward through his life. 


Woodlarks in the trees were singing, 
And the breezes, low and sweet, 

Wafted down laburnum blossoms, 
Like an offering, at his feet. 


There he sate, good Thomas Harlowe, 
Living o’er the past in thought ; 

And old griefs, like mountain summits, 
Golden hues of sunset caught. 


Thus he spake : “ The truest poet 
Is the one whose touch reveals 
Those deep springs of human feeling 
Which the conscious heart conceals. 


« Human nature’s living fountains, 
Ever-flowing, round us lie, 
Yet the poets seek their waters 

As from cisterns old and dry. 
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“ Hence they seldom write, my Ellen, 
Aught so full of natural woe, 
As that song which thy good uncle 
Made so many years ago. 


« My sweet wife, my life’s companion, 
Canst thou not recal the time 
When we sate beneath the lilacs, 

Listening to that simple rhyme ? 


* T was then just five and twenty, 
Young in years, but old in sooth ; 
Hopeless love had dimmed my manhood, 
Care had saddened all my youth. 


« But that touching, simple ballad, 
Which thy uncle writ and read, 
Like the words of God, creative, 
Gave a life unto the dead. 


« And thenceforth have been so blissful 
All our days, so calm, so bright, 
That it seems like joy to linger 
O’er my young life’s early blight. 


« Easy was my father’s temper, 

And his being passed along 
Like a streamlet ’neath the willows, 

Lapsing to the linnet’s song. 


“ With the scholar’s tastes and feelings, 
He had all he asked of life 
In his books and in his garden, 
In his child, and gentle wife. 


* He was for the worid unfitted ; 
For its idols knew no love ; 
And, without the serpent’s wisdom, 
Was as guileless as the dove. 


“ Such men are the schemer’s victims. 
Trusting to a faithless guide, 
He was lured on to his ruin, 
And a hopeless bankrupt died. 


*« Short had been my father’s sorrow ; 
He had not the strength to face 
What was worse than altered fortune, 
Or than faithless friends—disgrace. 


“ He had not the strength to combat 
Through the adverse ranks of life ; 
In his prime he died, heart-broken, 
Leaving unto us the strife. 


“ I was then a slender stripling, 
Full of life, and hope, and joy ; 
But, at once, the cares of manhood 
Crushed the spirit of the boy. 


« Woman oft than man is stronger 

Where are inner foes to quell, 

And my mother rose triumphant, 
When my father, vanquished, fell. 


“ All we had we gave up freely, 
That on him might rest less blame ; 
And, without a friend in London, 
In the winter, hither came. 


“To the world-commanding London, 
Came as atoms, nothing worth ; 
*Mid the strift of myriad workers, 
Our small efforts to put forth. 


« Oh, the hero-strength of woman, 

When her strong affection pleads, 
When she tasks her to endurance 
In the path where duty leads! 
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* Fair my mother was and gentle, 
Reared ’mid wealth, of good descent ; 
One who, till our time of trial, 
Ne’er had known what hardship meant. 


* Now she toiled. Her skilful needle 

Many a wondrous fabric wrought, 
Which the loom could never equal, 

And which wealthy ladies bought. 


** Meantime I, among the merchants 
Found employment ; saw them write, 
Brooding over red-lined ledgers, 
Ever gain, from morn till night. 


“ Or amid the crowded shipping 
Of the great world’s busy hive, 
Saw the wealth of both the Indies, 
For their wealthier marts, arrive. 


“ So we lived without repining, 
Toiling, toiling, week by week ; 

But I saw her silent sufferings 

By the pallor of her cheek. 


“ Love like mine was eagle-sighted ; 
Vainly did she strive to keep 
All her sufferings from my knowledge, 
And to lull my fears to sleep. 


« Well I knew her days were numbered ; 
And, as she approached her end, 
Stronger grew the love between us, 
Doubly was she parent—friend ! 


«God permitted that her spirit 
Should through stormy floods be led, 
That she might converse with angels 
Whilst she toiled for daily bread. 


“ Wondrous oft were her communings, 
As of one to life new-born, 
When I watched beside her pillow, 
*T wixt the midnight and the morn. 


“ Still she lay through one long Sabbath, 
But as evening closed she woke, 
And like one amazed with sorrow, 

Thus with pleading voice she spoke: 


«« God will give whate’er is needful ; 
Will sustain from day to day ; 
This I know—yet worldly fetters 
Keep me still a thrall to clay! 


« ¢ Oh, my son, from these world shackles 
Only thou canst set me free !’ 
‘ Speak thy wish,’ said I, ‘ my mother, 
Lay thy lov’d commands on me 


“ As if strength were given unto her 
For some purpose high, she spake: 
‘I have toiled, and—like a miser— 
Hoarded, hoarded for thy sake. 


* * Not for sordid purpose hoarded, 
But to free from outward blame, 
From the tarnish of dishonour, 
Thy dead father’s sacred name, 


««* And I lay on thee this duty— 
*Tis my last request, my son— 
Lay on thee this solemn duty 
Which I die and leave undone! 


«“«¢ Promise, that thy dearest wishes, 
Pleasure, profit, shall be nought, 
Until, to the utmost farthing, 
Thou this purpose shall have wrought !” 
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«“ And [ promised. All my being 

Freely, firmly answered, yea ! 

Thus absolved, her angel-spirit, 
Breathing blessings, passed away. 


* Once more in the noisy, jostling 
Human crowd ; I seemed to stand, 

Like to him who goes to battle, 

With his life within his hand. 


« All things wore a different aspect ; 
I was now mine own no more: 
Pleasure, wealth, the smile of woman 
All a different meaning bore. 


“ Thus I toiled—though young, not youthful, 
Ever mingling in the crowd, 
Yet apart; my life, my labour, 
To a solemn purpose vowed. 


« Yet even duty had its pleasure, 
And I proudly kept apart ; 

Lord of all my weaker feelings ; 

Monarch of my subject heart. 


“ Foolish boast! My pride of purpose 
Proved itself a feeble thing, 
When thy uncle brought me hither, 
In the pleasant time of Spring. 


“ Said he, ‘ Thou hast toiled too closely ; 
Thou shalt breathe our country air ; 
Thou shalt come to us on Sundays, 
And thy failing health repair!’ 


“ Now began my hardest trial. 
What had I with love to do? 
Loving thee was sin ’gainst duty, 

And ’gainst thy good uncle too! 


“ Until now my heart was cheerful ; 
Duty had been light till now. 
—Oh that I were free to woo thee ; 
That my heart had known no vow! 


* Yet, I would not shrink from duty ; 
Nor my vow leave unfulfilled ! 
—Still, still, had my mother known thee, 
Would she thus have sternly willed? 


“ Wherefore did my angel-mother 
Thus enforce her dying prayer? 
—Yet what right had I to seek thee, 
Thou, thy uncle’s wealthy heir! 


«Thus my spirit cried within me ; 
And that inward strife began, 
That wild warfare of the feelings 

Which lays waste the life of man. 


“Tn such turmoil of the spirit, 
Feeble is our human strength ; 
Life seems stripped of all its glory: 
—Yet was duty lord at length. 


“So at least I deemed. But meeting 

Towards the pleasant end of May 

With thy uncle, here he brought me, 
I who long had kept away. 


“ He was wilful, thy good uncle ; 
I was such a stranger grown; 
I must go to hear the reading 
Of a ballad of his own. 


* Willing to be won, I yielded. 
Canst thou not that eve recal, 
When the lilacs were in blossom 
And the sunshine lay o’er all? 


«On the bench beneath the lilacs, 
Sate we ; and thy uncle read 
That sweet, simple, wondrous ballad, 
Which my own heart’s woe pourtrayed. 


«?T was a simple tale of nature— 
Of a lowly youth who gave 
All his heart to one above him, 
Loved, and filled an early grave. 


« But the fine tact of the poet 
Laid the wounded spirit bare, 
Breathed forth all the silent anguish 
Of the breaking heart’s despair. 


«Twas as if my soul had spoken, 
And at once I seemed to know, 
Through the poet’s voice prophetic, 
What the issue of my woe. 


“ Later, walking in the evening 
Through the shrubbery, thou and I, 
With the woodlarks singing round us, 
And the full moon in the sky ; 


“Thou, my Ellen, didst reproach me, 
For that I had coldly heard 
That sweet ballad of thy uncle’s, 
Nor responded by a word. 


“ Said I, ‘ If that marvellous ballad 
Did not seem my heart to touch ; 
It was not from want of feeling, 
But because it felt too much.’ 


« And even as the rod of Moses 
Called forth water from the rock ; 
So did now thy sweet reproaches 
All my secret heart unlock. 


“ And my soul lay bare before thee ; 
And I told thee all; how strove, 
As in fierce and dreary conflict, 
My stern duty and my love. 


“ All I told thee—of my parents, 
Of my angel-mother’s fate ; 
Of the vow by which she bound me ; 
Of my present low estate. 


« All I told thee, while the woodlarks 
Filled with song the evening breeze, 
And bright gushes of the moonlight 
Fell upon us through the trees. 


« And thou murmured’st, oh! my Ellen, 
In a voice so sweet and low ; 
¢ Would that I had known thy mother, 
Would that I might soothe thy woe ” 


“ Ellen, my sweet, life’s companion ! 
From my being’s inmost core 
Then I blessed thee ; but I bless thee, 
Bless thee, even now, still more! 


“ For, as in the days chivalric 
Ladies armed their knights for strife, 
So didst thou, with thy true counsel, 
Arm me for the fight of life. 


* Saidst thou, ‘ No, thou must not waver ; 
Ever upright must thou stand: 
Even in duty’s hardest peril, 
All thy weapons in thy hand. 


« *Doing still thy utmost, utmost ; 
Never resting till thou ’rt free !— 
But, if e’er thy soul is weary, 
Or discouraged—think of me !” 
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“ And again thy sweet voice murmured, 
In a Jow and thrilling tone ; 

‘1 have loved thee, truly loved thee, 
Though that love was all unknown ! 


*«« And the sorrows and the trials 
Which thy youth in bondage hold, 
Make thee to my heart yet dearer 
Than if thou hadst mines of gold ! 


“* Go forth—pay thy debt to duty ; 
And when thou art nobly free, 
He shall know, my good old uncle, 
Of the love ’twixt thee and me!’ 


“ Ellen, thou wast my good angel! 
Once again in life I strove— 
But the hardest task was easy, 
In the light and strength of love. 


« And, when months have passed on swifily, 
Canst thou not that hour recal— 
*T was a Christmas Sabbath evening— 
When we told thy uncle all? 


* Good old uncle! I can see him, 
With those calm and loving eyes, 
Smiling on us as he listened, 
Silent, yet with no surprise. 


« And when once again the lilacs 

Blossom’d, in the merry May, 
And the woodlarks sang together, 
Came our happy marriage day. 


« My sweet Ellen, then I blessed thee 
As my young and wealthy wife, 
But I knew not half the blessings 
With which thou wouldst dower my life !” 


Here he ceased, good Thomas Harlowe ; 
And as soon as ceased his voice— 

That sweet chorusing of woodlarks 
Made the silent night rejoice. 


OUR PHANTOM SHIP. 
NEGRO LAND. 





In our Phantom Ship we shall occasionally 
take a cruise, in order to see what is going on 
in various parts of the globe. To-day, we 
intend looking in for a little while upon the 
land of the Negro, chiefly with the view of 
seeing how he is first converted into an article 
of merchandise for the supply of the American 
markets, North and South. Meanwhile. we 
think it but fair to the voyagers and travellers 
who have preceded us, to give some account 
of their exertions, discoveries, and disasters, 
made and encountered to check the Slave 
Trade. 

For a long while after the establishment 
of the Slave Trade, nothing was known of 
the countries whence Negroes came. In 
1442 it was that the Portuguese admiral 
brought ten Africans to Europe, for the pur- 
pose of converting them to Christianity, and 
found them excellent as slaves. In the next 
year some native boats were captured, and 
their crews brought home in slavery. The 
notion seized upon the public mind, and an 
association was got up at once for systema- 
tised traffic in Africans. In 1444, two 
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hundred slaves were captured, and brought 
home. 

The discovery of the New World set our 
wise and good ancestors a-digging after gold. 
That is to say, it made them urge the native 
Indians to dig on their behalf. We, degene- 
rate men of the year 1851, have weaker nerves 
than were in vogue in the good old times, three 
or four hundred years ago; and we are silly 
enough to shudder at the barbarous blood- 
guiltiness of our rapacious forefathers. 'The 
Indians were found to be a difficult material, 
and were, moreover, being tortured rather fast 
into that great new world which each of us is 
destined some day to discover. So, in the 
year 1511, Ferdinand the Catholic gave his 
most Christian sanction to the importation of 
Africans as slaves into Hispaniola, that is to 
say, Hayti, which produced, in after days, 
Toussaint l’Ouverture. 

The Portuguese had all the profit of the 
slave trade until the English put in their 
claim to a part of it. The first batch of 
negroes sold from English vessels was a cargo 
of three hundred, obtained by Sir J. Hawkins, 
from the coast of Guinea, and sold in Hispaniola. 

Well; flesh and blood being a profitable 
commodity, the trade in it very naturally 
grew. It became an important part of the 
world’s commerce. So it occurred that curio- 
sity became at length awakened on the subject 
of those unexplored regions which produced 
these black machines. In 1788, there was 
formed in England ** The African Association,” 
for the solace of geographers. Under the 
auspices of this association, two gentlemen, 
Mr. Ledyard and Mr. Lucas, went out as 
volunteers. Ledyard was to cross from Sen- 
naar, westward ; Lucas, starting from Tripoli, 
was to find his way through Fezzan to the 
Gambia and Guinea. Ledyard died at Cairo, 
Lucas was unable to reach Fezzan. The 
Association next sent Major Houghton, who 
was to reach the Niger by the Gambia. In 
the kingdom of Bambrook, this traveller, too 
rich in merchandise, was plundered by his 
guides, and left to perish. 

Mungo Park was the next volunteer. 
Ascending the Gambia, and reaching Sego, 
the capital of Bambarra, he there, on the 21st 
of July, 1796, was the first European who 
saw the Niger. It was there called—for its 
name varies in each country through which it 
flows—the Joliba. 

Other travellers followed, but without 
success. A student of Gottingen probably 
penetrated far, but perished in the enterprise. 

Mungo Park then went out again, in 1805, 
under the auspices of Government, with three 
officers, and forty-two men. Ascending the 
Gambia, he arrived at a point up the Niger, 
having seen all his companions die except 
Lieutenant Martyn and three men. These 
made a rude boat out of three rotten canoes, 
calling it H. M. schooner “ Joliba.” In this 
they embarked, to complete their enterprise, 
by tracing the stream down until it reached 
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the sea. ‘They never reached the sea. The | Niger, and reached Socatoo. There Clapper- 
| fate of Park was like the fate of Franklin— | ton died, possibly poisoned. Lander returned 
| a long mystery. After five years, a man, | alone, bringing his master’s papers. 
Isaaco, who had been Park’s guide through| Major Laing, at the same time, reached 
one part of his travels, and had brought the | Timbuctoo, across the Desert, the first Euro- 
last news from him to the Gambia, was sent | pean who had done so. He was murdered by 
to obtain tidings, if he could. Isaaco found} the Arabs in returning, and his papers have 
| the native who had served as pilot to the|not been recovered. M. Caillié, a French- 
| Joliba, and learned from him that the Euro-| man, also reached Timbuctoo, and we possess 
peans had been checked at Bussah, by the | his narrative. 
rapids, and had been shot at while among the|__ Richard Lander next offered to trace the 
rocks, by order of the king, with bows and | River Niger down from Bussah. Furnished 
arrows. This account was confirmed by the | with means by Government, he started, with 
admission of the king, to Clapperton and|his brother John, from Badagry, reached 
Lander. His Majesty deplored the accident, | Bussah, and embarked there with four ne- 
declaring that he had mistaken the party for| groes in an open canoe, protected by um- 
Felatahs—an extremely lame excuse, as the | brellas from the sun. They passed the spot 
| incursions of the Felatahs are not made in| at which the Chadda pours into the Niger a 
|| boats. Quite a new version of the death of | broad stream ; at Kiri market they were made 
| Park, however, is derived from a recent tra-| prisoners by Ibu traders, and taken before 
veller, Mr. Duncan, who on his road to the| King Obi, from whom they were ransomed 
Kong mountains, under a friendly escort from | by King Boy, of Brasstown, near the outlet 
the King of Dahomey, broke from his friends, | of the Niger. This fortunate captivity pro- 
|| to dart aside into a chase after a good Mus-|cured for them a safe conveyance down the 
| sulman, and a worthy merchant, who was |last part of the river, and prevented them 
|| said to have been present at the death of|from floating out in their canoe, helpless, 
|| Park. This person, Terasso-wea, a man of|into the broad Atlantic, through the selection 
|| note in his own country, was present as a|of an unfrequented outlet. Thus, as Park 
young mallam (priest) at the tumult, and|was the first who saw the Niger, so Lander 
beheld the death of Park, which he describes | was the first who traced it to the sea. 
in so circumstantial a manner, as to leave no} ‘Tidings of ivory brought home by the two 
doubt that he relates a real scene. It may | Landers induced merchants of Liverpool to 
| have been the calamity of other white men. | fit out a trading expedition. One brig, to wait 
| « Park,” says Terasso-wea, “ was killed at|at the mouth of the river, and two steamers 
|| Yauri, higher up than Bussah, which he | to ascend and return with cargo (the Quorra 
never reached. His pilot, a native of Yauri, | and Alburkah), went out, in 1832, under the 
was set ashore there, with his wages paid;| superintendence of Messrs. M‘Gregor Laird 
but he complained before the king that he|and Richard Lander. Arriving late, they 
had been defrauded. Park was stopped and | ascended the river in the season when its 
questioned, but refused to answer. The King | flood was falling, and when they reached 
of Yauri was a tyrant; and recently the popu-|the confluence of the Chadda, one vessel 
| lace was in Park’s favour. There was amob| grounded, and remained fast till the next 
about the boat. Park and his party endea-| year’s rising of the water. Of forty-seven 
voured to escape. The boat was held. A | officers and men, all perished but eight. Mr. 
hand that held it was cut off. There followed | Laird, half dead and wholly disappointed, 
|| an affray; and so Park perished.” went home in the brig. Lander persevered : 
The Niger was now partly traced. In 1811, | Lieutenant, now Captain Allen, who had been 
Captain Tuckey was sent up the Congo River, | sent by the Admiralty with this expedition, for 
|| with a hope it might prove to be the Niger, |the purpose of making surveys, mapped the 
and another expedition followed on the trace | Niger up to Rabba, and explored eighty miles 
of Park, to descend the Niger, and perhaps | upon the Chadda also. Lander fitted out the 
meet Capt. Tuckey. Both expeditions failed | Alburkah at Fernando Po, to make a fresh 
of their design, and many lives were lost. ascent, and sent it up the Niger under Mr. 
Other attempts at exploration followed, | Oldfield, the surviving surgeon, presently fol- 
failures all. lowing himself, in a canoe, with an additional 
Clapperton, Oudney, and Denham, in 1822, |supply of goods. These he exposed on a 
crossed the Sahara from Tripoli, discovering | sand bank in the Delta. He was attacked by 
the Kingdom of Bornou and Lake Chad. | the natives, fled down the river, and reached 
Clapperton, through Soudan, came to Socatoo, | Fernando Po with a wound from a musket- 
a capital of the Felatah country, and there |ball in the upper portion of his thigh, of 
heard that he was near the Niger. which, in a few days, he died. Mr. Oldfield 
In 1825, Clapperton, with Captain Pearce | abandoned the river, and the two steamers rot 
and two other gentlemen, left Badagry for | upon the beach at Fernando Po. 
Socatoo. All died upon the way, excepting} Mr. Becroft, an African trading captain, 
Clapperton and his servant, Richard Lander. | afterwards ascended the river to the distance 
These arrived at Bussah, where they comfirmed | of fifty miles beyond Rabba. 
the account of the death of Park, crossed the| In 1841, Government sent out the Niger 
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Expedition, which stands next upon the mourn- 

ful list—but we must stop now to account for 
this by a brief sketch of the growth of popu- 
lar opinion. 

Even in the middle of the last century, the 
iniquity of the principle had aroused Chris- 
tians here and there, of every sect, from the 
Quaker to the Catholic, to preach or speak 
against the trade in men. As for the soil of 
England, Chief Justice Holt decided that a 
negro coming into England becomes free. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade had been 
agitated, and it was in the same year, 1788, 
from which we date the commencement of 
African discovery by the formation of the 
African Society, that the first bill was passed 
putting a check upon the slave traffic. Sir 
William Dolben’s Bill, passed on the 10th of 
July, in that year, enforced attention to the 
health and comfort of the slaves on shipboard. 

In 1792, the King of Denmark took the 
lead, by formally prohibiting all Danes from 
the purchase, sale, or transport of any slaves 
whatever. 

Exportation of slaves was prohibited by the 
United States in 1794. 

Importation of slaves into British Colonies 
was prohibited in 1806, after a long ferment 
of debate. In 1807, an Act was passed, de- 
claring the British trade in slaves, with Africa, 
to be unlawful traffic, and imposing a penalty 
of one hundred pounds for every slave sold 
or removed from Africa by any British sub- 
ject. 

Importation of slaves was prohibited by the 
United States in the same year. 

Between 1816 and 1833, decrees tending 
to abolish slavery were passed in Mexico, and 
in republics of Central and South America— 
Guatemala, Columbia, Peru, Chili, &c. 

In 1833 the great Act passed, emancipating 
all the negro slaves in British Colonies and 
decreeing payment of twenty millions in com- 
pensation to the slave-owners. The eman- 
cipated slaves remained under a five years’ 
apprenticeship, and became entirely their own 
masters on the Ist of August, 1838. In 1843 
many millions of slaves received liberty in 
British India. In 1845 Sweden emancipated 
all the slaves she had. France still more 
recently, in 1848, and Denmark, have added 
three hundred thousand to the sum of liberated 
slaves. But we are to go back to the Act of 
1833. 

England, since that date, has considered 
herself pledged to active and unwearied labour 
for the abolition of all trade in human beings 
among civilised communities. We do not 
sneer at her philanthropy, nor call her cham- 
pionship Quixotic. It is a fit work for a 
great country to set about—that is a truth 
raised above discussion. But reason may be 
shown for doubting’ whether we are quite 
right in some portion of our tactics. Since 
1833 England has sought to enter into treaties, 
and has succeeded in obtaining treaties with 
the whole of Europe, with a great part of 
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America, and also with native chiefs of Africa, 
by which all pledge themselves to aid in the 
extinction of the Slave Trade. She has done 
no harm, at any rate, by that; at least, the 
moral force of a vast vote of censure is brought 
to bear against the wickedness. 

So now we come back to the Niger Expedi- 
tion of the year 1841, a treaty-making enter- 
prise. This consisted of two large steamers, 
the “ Wilberforce” and “ Albert,’ anda small 
one, the “ Soudan,” with the “ Amelia” tender, 
The steamers were cumbered with a bulky 
and useless ventilating apparatus, (Dr. D. B. 
Reid fecit,) and with a variety of edifying 
agricultural machines and implements for a 
proposed Mode] Farm of the African Civili- 
sation Society. Mr. Carr went out, from the 
society, as superintendent of this farm. After 
many delays the expedition, on the 15th of 
August, entered the Nun branch of the Niger. 
The river was ascended to the confluence of 
the Chadda, whence the “ Soudan” and the 
“ Wilberforce,” under Captain W. Allen, with 
nearly all sick, returned, on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, to the coast. ‘The “ Albert,” with 
Captain Trotter and Commander Bird Allen, 
pushed on as far as Egga, before turning 
back. A dismal spectacle, a very plague-ship, 
it was met and towed by Captain Becroft in the 
* Ethiope,” and as it reached the bar of the 
Nun encountered the “ Soudan” on the point 
of entering in search of its disabled com- 
panion. The “ Amelia” had been left opposite 
the Model Farm, from which the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Carr, had come down to the sea 
in search of health. Mr. Carr rashly re- 
turned, with goods, in native canoes, and was 
never again heard of—doubtless murdered in 
the Delta. Lieutenant Webb re-ascended the 
Niger, to remove the Model Farm, if neces- 
sary, and found it ina state of miserable disor- 
ganisation, in consequence of gross misconduct 
of the settlers. It was removed, and so the ex- 
pedition ended. Several treaties had been made 
with native chiefs, and fifty-three lives lost. 

Captain Becroft has since ascended again as 
far as Rabbah. 

In addition to these explorations of the 
Niger, adventurous trips have been made 
across the country ; among others, into the 
dominions of the King of Dahomey, more 
than once. Profiting, therefore, by the active 
labours of our countrymen, we can sit by the 
fireside and travel in their track. Brave and 
high-minded men, zealous to substitute a 
civilising commerce for a shameful traffic, 
sleep in a hundred graves upon the field 
whereon they battled for humanity. Youth, 
genius and zeal, age and experience, the 
practised traveller, the gifted young physician 
on the threshold of a life all promise,—Park, 
Clapperton, Lander, Bird Allen, and others, 
alas! more than we may name,—lie buried 
there among the palms. Surely they have 
not died in vain. 

It is but a sail of six weeks to the Bight of 
Benin, to that part of the coast of Africa 
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which is the hotbed of the slave-market. 
The Niger, a great river, navigable for hun- 
dreds of miles, with branching and tributary 
navigable streams, forms an easy highway 
into Africa. That Europe should use this 
highway as a means of carrying the spirit 
of healthy commerce, and all its attendant 
blessings, into an injured sister continent, 
became, after the Niger was discovered, the 
first natural and obvious idea. Trial was 
made at once by the Liverpool merchants, 
with a horrible result. Alluding to the first 
muster of his men on board the Quorra, Mr. 
Laird says, “the crew were all picked men, 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age; 
and little did I think, as I beheld their 
athletic and powerful frames, that in a few 
months the only survivors of us would be 
myself and three others.” The expedition of 
1841 alarmed all minds with the same fear- 
ful warning. Who will go out to travel on 
that stream of death ? 

Fortunately safe, in our Phantom Ship, we 
now step over instantly to Sierra Leone, and 
call at Freetown for some Kroomen. There 
are two tribes there, Kroomen and Fishmen, 
not very fond of one another. The Kroomen 
cut wood and serve as relief to the white 
crews on European vessels. They are a 
fine native race, well formed and muscular, 
with more than the average of African intelli- 
gence. They have great faith in Europeans, 
according to their own expression, “ White 
man go to de debil, Krooboy follow.” When 


the expedition of 1841 panted to leave the Ni- 
ger, and the Kroo woodcutters could not keep 
pace, in their toil, with the impatience of the 
sufferers, knee-deep in water they cheerfully 
worked over-hours, and kindly bore the na- 


tural expressions of impatience. Afterwards, 
at Fernando Po, instead of dispersing them- 
selves idly ashore, their first thought was to 
goand kneel down by the beds of the sick 
officers, and speak with a gentleness of sym- 
pathy that, as the listeners remarked, was in 
peculiar contrast with their large athletic 
forms. “ Krooboy love white man too much” 
—and white man honours Krooboy. Lander 
seems to be the only traveller who did not 
thoroughly appreciate this worthy race. 

The Kroomen, being properly acclimatised 
are taken by most vessels on coast service, to 
save the whites, and are required for Niger 
navigation which, to them, is by no means 
deadly. If ever the Niger be made—as it 
must and will eventually—a great highway 
for European commerce, we must be indebted 
to the Kroomen for it. So we take Kroomen 
on our Phantom Ship and steer directly for 
Cape Nun. 

Surely the clouds are off to a committee 
meeting, they scud all eastward and take up 
their stations in a semicircle. Take notice 
and prepare. There is a foam track flying 
to us on the water. Cannons, whirlwinds, 
thunder and spoondrift, that’s atornado. Wait 
a bit, says a sailor, “ it’s only old Nature sneez- 


ing.” It’s over now with a heavy rain and the 
air wonderfully freshened. 

Here is Cape Nun; a bar of sand to be 
crossed only at high water, stretches across 
the Nun branch of the Niger. Our country- 
men of 1841 called it “the Gate of the Ceme- 
tery.” The Niger spreads out over the last 
one hundred and sixty miles of its course into 
many branches, which discharge the waters of 
that river by twenty-two mouths—the Benin, 
Nun, Bonny, and dewlete the sea. These 
branches inter-communicate, and all the coun- 
try over which they flow is called the Delta. 
The Nun branch is the only one explored, and 
a creek so narrow that a vessel is sometimes 
unable to turn round in it, is, in one part, the 
only passage known to be safe. It is called 
Louis Creek. 

The dwellers beside the river are in this 
part of its course a miserable race ; sickly in 
appearance, vexed with skin diseases, and 
especially with craw-craw, a Brobdignagian 
kind of itch, afflicting all the body. Near 
enough to the coast to be demoralised by in- 
tercourse with Europeans, the natives of the 
Delta seem to be inhospitable as their swamps. 
As we pass through the mangroves there 
rises into the cool morning air a thick oppres- 
sive vapour, it looks like the smoke of wood 
fires ; it is oppressive even to the smell. That 
is the Niger poison. Pass on and exult in 
health; escaping from the mangroves and 
the meanders of the Delta, float over the 
magnificent spectacle of a great river in the 
tropics ; think yourself sound; but you have 
swallowed poison—most probably, too, in a 
fatal dose. It gives you sixteen days for 
respite; but on the sixteenth day the poison 
works. You think that you have got into a 
sickly portion of the river, that is not the 
case ; but in passing through the Delta, you 
accepted a heavy bill of mortality, and it has 
now come due. In plain words, there is an 
interval of sixteen days between the reception 
of the poison, and its fatal outbreak. In the 
case of the Liverpool expedition, after the 
sixteen days were complete, the sweep of fever 
and death were terrible. Men fell one after 
the other as though suddenly brought up un- 
der an unseen battery. In 1841, there was 
the same reprieve—the same fortnight of false 
confidence followed by a check little less se- 
vere. In the main river itself there is nothing 
peculiarly deadly. 

Before leaving the Delta we will pay a 
visit to King Boy of Brass-town. Among the 
potentates of the river King Boy has most to 
do with Europeans. Living near the sea, he 
trades with the interior for palm oil, but 
chiefly for slaves, has his own barracoons, 
and retails his wares at about three hundred 
per cent. probably on what he paid for them. 
Of him the Europeans buy. King Boy rules, 
or ruled—he may now be dead—at Brass- 
town, down a branch or creek of his own, 
though, by-the-by, there is another chief, 
King Jacket, on the other side. King Boy is 
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or was a most unmitigated rascal. We fol- 


low him in company with Mr. Oldfield, to his 
capital, on board a boat heavily laden. His 
Majesty with a cunning, coarse face, and red 
eyes, is attired in a Scotchman’s dress, a 
— from England, the deficiency in which 

e has supplied with a huge pair of Turkish 
trowsers, fastened outside, the skirt of his 
kilt being tucked into them. He shouts to 
his subjects as he enters Brass-town, through 
a long speaking trumpet, his own praise. 
His mother, an old wretched looking negress, 
sits on the bank. They give her six glasses 
of rum, which make her to caper. We land. 
Here’s a capital! Mud, dirt, rats, and huts— 
the river floods it. His Majesty takes us to 
the abode of a favorite wife, who has pre- 
pared dinner—goat’s flesh boiled with the 
hair on. 
his palace, ankle-deep in mud, with a raised 
part moderately sloppy, on which we may 
spread a mat—there is no other furniture. 
We are awakened by alarming uproar ; there 
must be men breaking through the roof. We 
shout aloud for help, and all is quiet. We 
are still: our hearts beat—there they are at 
work again. Rats jovial in the roof. The 
thatch is full of them; the floor is riddled 
with rat-holes. We will not stay long with 
King Boy of Brass-town. 

The number of kings in Western Africa 
is very large ; the power of each accords with 
his physical strength and his possessions. On 


each side of the Cameroons is a king, and the 
two kings differ in one being painted red, the 


other white. One of these is a fine old man 
who has, after a fashion common with Coast 
Africans, fitted up for his honour and glory, 
a house of two stories, with chairs, tables, and 
European odds and ends; that is the manifesto 
of his wealth; without it he was a boy— 
having it, he is a man, a “ big man” enough 
to be a king. He has procured of some ship’s 
carpenter a painted signboard, with his name 
Kine Agua, painted on it in large Roman 
letters. ‘This he has fixed over his house-door ; 
unluckily, however, upside down ; and the tout 
ensemble can contemplate with dignified hu- 
mility from the door of the small hut down by 
the river-side, in which he lives. His palace 
is a fiction of the best bright poker class. 
There is also among these monarchs a due 
consideration of the necessity of preserving 
what we in Europe call the balance of power. 
A red coat given to “that rascal over the 
way,” excites indignation in a slighted prince. 
Lieutenant Allen meeting a chief who thus 
believed himself insulted, was regarded wrath- 
fully. ‘“ Plenty bad bob for you”—(bob in the 
Cameroons, means a palaver or scolding)— 
“plenty too much bad bob;” this was bold 
menace. 

Leaving the coast and King Boy, our Phan- 
tom Ship has passed the Delta, and after one 
hundred and sixty miles of passage from Cape 
Nun, is at length really in the Niger. Very 
soon we shall reach Eboe. 
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water! ‘The splendid African oak, the cotton 
tree, with its huge stem, the fibres of which 
are totally unfit for the Manchester market, 
and the light feathery plumes of the palm 
trees nodding over them against the deep 
blue sky! Here and there a gay hippo- 
potamus is flirting with her friend, or drop- 
ping with a loud splash from the banks into 
the current. Higher up you may see these 
good-humoured beasts in parties of a dozen. 
Alligators, too! The natives cut up alliga- 
tors, and consider them good meat. They 
have a quaint way of catching them. One 
negro darts a spear into his tail, pinning him 
to the ground, and holds him in that manner, 
twisting and leaping up and down the pivot 
he has made to keep it steady, and to hold the 
alligator safe. While his companion is thus 
wriggling and grimacing in a dance over the 
victim’s tail, another with a long knife capers 
about his head, and darts in to inflict a wound 
as often as he can do so without a risk. 
So at length the alligator being slain, is 
dragged up high and dry, cut into portions, 
and sold—as we might say—in penny- 
worths. 

The huts in this lower part of the river are 
all square, higher up they are round, and then 
from that point throughout the interior—so 
far as we know—the huts of the natives are 
in all cases round. Fishing-nets suspended 
over the stream are part of the furniture of 
every village. 

Now we are at Eboe, the first native town 
of any note since we have left the Delta. Here 
lives King Obi. King Obi is a tautological 
expression. Obi means king in that part of 
the world, and is the title of the chief. Just in 
the same way the next large town as we as- 
cend the river Iddah—is governed by an Attah 
(Father) who was called King Attah by the 
early travellers. 

King Obi does a great deal of business in 
palm oil and slaves. King Boy kisses the 
ground before him, as a shrewd country travel- 
ler will bow before a customer with whom he 
does a thriving business. Obi sells to Boy, and 
others like him; these traffic with the mer- 
chants on the coast. King Obi was one of 
those who signed a treaty for suppression of 
the slave-trade, on the faith of other com- 
merce being substituted for it. We may state 
here our conviction, once for all, that as far up 
as Rabbah, or the country inhabited by the 
Felatahs, the native chiefs are not only ready, 
but anxious for commerce with the Europeans. 
Supposing the grand obstacle of the Delta 
vanquished, and granting that the first traders 
must inevitably lose money from loss of time, 
through unpreparedness, and inexperience, on 
the part of the natives—if we may boldly 
imagine these difficulties overcome, there is 
nothing whatever in the disposition or habits 
of the people to impede a friendly intercourse 
profitable to us and to themselves. Slavery 
is not in their eyes iniquitous ; it is so to few 
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rude nations, it was not so even to the culti- 
yated Greeks, and even in Europe the growth 
of mind has only lately brought us to an un- 
derstanding—and still it is but a faint impres- 
sion—of the dignity and value of a human 
being. It is a great truth, even now, but 
faintly dawning on the most enlightened na- 
tions of the earth. Our gutters show that 
England is a long way from the proper com- 
prehension of it. We must not, therefore, 
quarrel with the Africans for treading in the 
path that our forefathers trod. The spirit of 
trade is among them. There is less evidence 
of trading spirit in the multitude of boats 
floating with cargoes on the Rhine, than on 
the Niger. That was remarked by an intel- 
lectual man who had sailed up both rivers. 
There are more slaves than oil-barrels, be- 
cause there is more demand for slaves, and it 
has been throughout the policy of slave-traders 
to extinguish and suppress all other traffic. 

A striking example of this fact occurs in 
the case of the Shea butter-tree. Shea butter 
is obtained from a plant, not unlike the laurel, 
which grows luxuriantly in many parts of the 
interior. It occurs in so great abundance, 
that large quantities can be obtained, and 
were obtained by the natives, when the slave- 
traders on the coast became alarmed lest the 
chief should discover that this butter might 
be made an article of commerce, and nothing 
must distract their attention from the slave- 
hunting business. They, therefore, laboured 
with success, and obtained an edict from the 


King of Dahomey, for the destruction of Shea 


butter-trees in his dominions. War is waged 
against them—they are burned down as fast 
as they spring up, and still they spring up 
again year after year—an eternal, active pro- 
test against man, who wilfully destroys a gift 
of his Creator, lest the light of its blessing 
should be shed upon the dark path he has 
resolutely chosen. 

We cannot afford time to stop at Eboe. In 
passing we may note one or two superstitions. 
The Eboe woman who gives birth to twins is 
regarded as an especial object of Fetiche wrath, 
and becomes for the rest of her life an out- 
cast. To hold up two fingers, or to call her 
Abo-wadakri (mother of twins) is the greatest 
affront that can be offered to an Eboe woman. 
Another prejudice, equally curious, is that 
which causes them to sacrifice all children 
who cut their first tooth in the upper jaw. 
This they believe to be premonitory of a 
savage disposition. Our Phantom Ship floats 
on to Iddah, the next capital, between which 
place and the sea, Eboe is not much more 
than half way. 

We examine the town and its well thronged 
markets, see abundant evidence of a spirit 
of trade, and incipient civilisation. Country 
cloth is more expensive than the cloth of 
Manchester, on account of the rude and slow 
process of native manufacture ; but cloth is 
woven, and moreover, very beautifully dyed. 
The dyes, however, are not fined. Hides are 
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tanned into leather for various uses—there 
are steel implements, bits for the horses, and 
well tempered weapons. They smelt ore ina 
furnace, dice-box shaped, and aided by bellows 
of peculiar construction, not unlike the method 
of an air pump, only that of course they are 
to pump air in, instead of out. The iron after- 
wards heated on charcoal is worked into ma- 
terial of exceedingly good quality, and rude 
inscriptions on the weapons are sometimes 
attempted. The money of the country is pre- 
ferred as a medium of exchange to any species 
of barter, the money of course being here, 
as in all Negroland, cowries. Two thousand 
cowries are about worth a shilling. They 
are kept on strings in rows of more or less 
than a hundred, the number on a string being 
proportioned in each district to the value of 
the cowry, so that the value of a string is in 
all parts pretty much the same. The cowry 
itself increases gradually in its worth as we 
pass inland. As small change to represent 
fractional payments of amounts less than a 
cowry, earth-nuts are used. Leaving the 
market and the market-keeper—a deformed 
man in most places—who preserves order 
therein with a huge whip, we pay a visit to 
the Attah. 

That, however, is an affair by no means 
simple. The potentate of Africa has forms 
and ceremonies, no less than the potentate of 
Europe. We will skip the preliminary forms, 
and get into his waiting-room, or hut, or 
court. Here we learn what it is to dance 
attendance on the great. The officers, ih 
1841, after long patience, received a message 
from his highness, that “he wished God to 
bless them, but it rained to-day, and, as rain 
never falls on the King, he could not receive 
them.” Word was sent back that Englishmen 
could not be trifled with. Accordingly, with 
noise and drumming, and the twenty-washer- 
woman-power of chatter which characterises 
negro populations, presently his Majesty re- 
vealed himself on the withdrawal of a curtain. 
Too magnificent to speak, he has an officer, 
his “ Mouth,” to say aloud what the Attah 
whispers in his ear, and while the Attah 
whispers, all the people make a noise, to pre- 
vent any but the “ mouth” from hearing him. 
The “mouth” told our countrymen that the 
Attah had come after the message, believing 
that they were able to stop the rain, but he 
was surprised to find it rained as much as 
ever. However, he drank water with them, 
the African ceremonial of friendship, and ate 
goora nut with them, the African civility— 
their substitute for our old formal cake and 
wine. He grumbled at the presents, through 
his “ mouth,” and magnified his own great- 
ness, of which they were unworthy. When 
he coughed, ate, or drank, or when he laughed, 
his face was veiled with the fans carried b 
attendants : nobody must see the Attah vield- 
ing to the wants and impulses of ordinary 
men. On the whole, this Attah behaved very 
well, and is a well-beloved chief, unlike his 
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predecessor. An officer returned for some 
forgotten papers, after the audience was over, 
and found his Majesty, naked of all splendour, 
surrounded by his ministers of state, capering 
and chattering over his presents with child- 
like simplicity. The former Attah was a 
hateful tyrant, and the despotism of their 
chiefs, restrained only by the fear of poison 
from the headmen, is sometimes, whether 
in Africa or Russia, power terribly misused. 
A child picked up a snip of velvet, about two 
inches long, from a boat, when the Liverpool 
expedition was off Iddah. The little fellow 
made a bag of it, and put some seeds in for a 
charm, which he hung in the usual way about 
his loins. Presently, he was brought before 
the predecessor of the present Attah, reviled 
for wearing “ king’s cloth,” and at a sign, his 
head was rolling on the floor. 

Africans, according to their rank, abound 
in wives and domestic slaves. A king over 
much territory will have five hundred wives. 
The women are only considered lovely in 
proportion to their fat; some of them might 
be first cousins to their neighbour hippopota- 
mus. The slaves are not worse treated than 
the wives. Domestic slavery in Africa itself 
is not a very bitter servitude. The African 
who has not been a slave is almost always a 
good-humoured master. 

We quit Iddah, and continue our course up 
the stream. The country now assumes a 
new aspect, being mountainous. The Kong 
mountains touch the Niger here, and now we 
come to the next notable point upon the stream, 
the confluence of the broad water of the Chad- 
da. The Chadda has been explored only for 
about a hundred miles; it is supposed to flow 
through Lake Chad, in the interior, the lake 
being, perhaps, an expanse of the river. 
Nearly opposite the confluence is the spot 
where the model farm was landed, and the 
gay tent which had figured in the Eglintoun 
tournament was put up for the accommoda- 
tion of the colony. 

We will take the opportunity of running 
up the Shary to Fundah, where Mr. Laird 
lay for a fortnight, almost dead. The King of 
Fundah was in his day a provoking rascal. 
After an audience with his Majesty, a portly 
personage, Mr. Laird was invaded in his hut 
by an old woman, the king’s mother, and a 
cunning, wiry-looking little man. These 
worried for presents. The woman was soon 
satisfied, not so the man, who was at length 
kicked out in a summary manner. This little 
man turned out to be his Majesty himself, 
who wore “ bombast”* on state occasions. 
Horse-races afterwards took place at Fundah. 
African horses are all small; and as the 
riders on this occasion were stuffed into the 
appearance of so many Falstaffs, the effect 
was of course very ridiculous. The Afri- 
cans admire rotundity, perhaps, because their 
climate favours it. ‘Travellers note their own 


* Onr ancestors at one period wore clothes stuffed largely 
with wool, &c., which was called bombast. 


tendency to become fat in the Niger: Lander 
became, in the phrase of his last companions, 
“as broad as he was long.” The quantity of 
palm-oil mixed with food may assist in bring. 
ing about this result. 

Talking of fat reminds us again of the 
negro women. They are as busy as the men, 
and shrewder traders. But there is no ex. 
ception to the note of testimony in their 
favour. When Mr. Laird was at Fundah, 
ill-used by the king, reduced by disease to an 
irritable skeleton, covered with craw-craw, it 
could have been nothing but the pure im- 
pulse of a woman’s heart that made the 
females risk beatings to bring him food and 
consolation. The stout black ladies with 
their anklets, their armlets, their henna- 
stained nails, and their wash to counteract 
the odour of black skin, are true women. 
Near the coast it is usual to drown one wife 
as a sacrifice upon the husband’s death; but 
up the river this custom probably is not ob- 
served. There is a substitute, in the custom 
of giving “ sassy water” (poison), with many 
ceremonies, to any wife suspected of havin 
been a scold and a torment to the deceased, 
If she be innocent—that is to say if she be 
rich enough to bribe the priests—the dose of 
poison is not fatal to her. There is then a 
ju-ju or religious ceremony, in which, with a 
wild dance, and sundry odd proceedings, she 
comes pure out of the trial. 

Our Phantom Ship continues its course up 
the stream. Here is a village burning; trem- 
bling natives huddled on a sand-bank in the 
middle of the stream, shrieks from the village, 
and the galloping of horsemen. Those horse- 
men are Felatahs, a fierce race, who are a 
scourge to the mild natives in their neigh- 
bourhood. They make a business of slave- 
catching. When they approach a village, as 
they come on horseback, and do not use 
canoes, all who can paddle off to any bank or 
island, or across the stream, are safe from 
capture. Those who remain are victims, and 
the village is destroyed. These Felatahs were 
extending their ravages lower and lower down 
the stream, until they menaced the poor Attah 
of Iddah himself, at the date of our last ac- 
counts. But, at the same time, the natives 
higher up were organising a conspiracy to 
make reprisal. Mr. Becroft, on a recent visit 
up the Niger, found Rabbah, the Felatah 
capital, laid waste ; so we may suppose the 
plot to have, so far, succeeded. But Rabbah 
is subject to Soccatoo, and from Soccatoo 
vengeance probably would come, and the Fe- 
latahs be more fierce than ever. 

We will go up to Rabbah, the Felatah city, 
the highest point to which the Niger has been 
mapped. It is by far the largest town we 
have yet seen upon the river, covering much 
space, with extensive suburbs. Men may be 
seen galloping along the quay on fine Arabian 
horses. A dead horse, or a dead man may 
be found rotting on the highway, where we 
land. The Felatahs, who are all Mussulmen, 
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have a striking appearance in their mysterious 
turbans, from which folds pass over the face, 
so that the keen eyes only are visible, as with 
the Tuaricks. They are first-rate riders ; 
and, galloping about on their Arabians, salut- 
ing each other with animated gestures, carry- 
ing bows and poisoned arrows, they show 
themselves to be much more than a match for 
the simple-minded, impulsive negroes. There 
are here, also, busy markets, and more stinks 
than Coleridge ever counted in Cologne; all 
the offal of the beast-market lies in the town 
rotting under a tropical sun. The turkey buz- 
zards there enjoy a paradise, and get between 
your legs. 

It is well known, they say at Rabbah, that 
the whites eat black men. This fiction was 
invented by the slavers, and has travelled up 
the stream. The poor negroes have unbounded 
belief in the white man’s power. It is easy 
for him, therefore, to excite in Africans a 
display of cowardice. The negroes are found 
often to tell lies, and are caught stealing—the 
same is true, we fear, of white communities. 
While delayed opposite one village, Mr. Old- 
field, lying in his cabin, saw a woolly head 
pop through the cabin-window, and a long 
arm reached towards a dressing-case. He 
caught the culprit by the ears, and called 
down others to assist in holding him, while 
two men stepped into the canoe outside, and 
found him placed conveniently for a whipping. 
The next day the king of the village thanked 
the Europeans for the correction bestowed 
upon his son (for the crown prince was the 
delinquent), a sad scapegrace. When the 
“ Albarkah” ran aground she was unloaded 
and her wares exposed upon the bank, but 
slightly guarded, yet nothing was lost. There 
are rascals in all nations. The impulsive 
nature of the Africans makes many of them 
ask for everything they feel a wish to have ; 
but, if it be not given them, they do not sulk. 
They think, no doubt, with the Sandwich 
Islander, who was asked whether refusals did 
not disappoint him, “Oh no,” he said, “1 
thought if I asked for a thing, you possibly 
might give it me, but it was quite certain you 
wouldn’t if I didn’t speak.” We must quit 
the Niger now, remarking only that it is not 
yet — whether the Niger can be entered 
safely or no when its stream is at the flood— 
safely, we mean, by fairly acclimatised Euro- 
peans. The Kroomen run but small risk in 
the Delta. 

Time does not remain to us for the visit 
we intended paying to Dahomey. We may 
just allude to the lagoons within the coast by 
which slave cargoes are conveyed in canoes 
from point to point. Striking inland we may 
enter the dominions of the King of Dahomey, 
one of the most powerful of native chiefs, and 
reach his capital, Abomey. He is a man of 
more than average ability, with a sincere 
respect for the English, He is a great slave- 
hunter, carrying on his operations by means 
of a large army of women. These women 
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make their attack with a swift run, and are 
trained to climb barefooted and unhurt, over 
the thick fences of enormous thorns which are 
the usual fortifications of a town in Africa. 
Those who resist are killed and scalped ; but 
those who yield without resistance, are tied 
with a cord, which each Amazon carries for 
the purpose, and marked with chalk upon the 
back, that the captor may afterwards identify 
her property. After the siege, each woman is 
praised and rewarded according to her deeds. 
The king’s wives form the principal and brav- 
est band. 

To justify each slave-hunt, quarrels are 
invented ; but revolting as this most unques- 
tionably is, we must allow fair credit to the 
present king. He follows the customs of his 
forefathers with so much enlightenment that 
he has abolished many barbarous laws, and 
introduced many just and equitable practices. 
He means well, he respects the English, and 
is to all appearance willing to abolish slave- 
hunting and slave-trading in his dominions. 
But, as our Chancellors of the Exchequer say 
of our window-tax, without it what is to be- 
come of the finance? The King of Dahomey 
will throw up his part in the slaver’s game, if 
we will show him how to thrive by other com- 
merce. 

Merchant ships are the true African block- 
ade. Experience is proving on the coast of 
Africa, what has been proved every year 
since the Creation, that physical force is but a 
weak antagonist to moral wrong. We doubt 
whether moral force is brought to bear on a 
large scale, by the direct action of missionaries 
on the uncivilised mind. One Simon Jonas, 
left with Obi to improve his soul, was made 
court tailor, Obi beginning with the body 
first. History proves that commerce is the 
great means ordained by Providence for the 
improvement and advancement of the human 
race. For this the Africans are ripe. They 
do not see the moral wrong of slavery—no 
uncivilised nation ever yet did. But they 
are quite ready to believe white men, who 
say that it is wrong, and show them what is 
better; they are eager for instruction from 
the white man’s wisdom. Unfortunately we 
have as yet been able to do little but exhort 
the natives on this text. The difficulties in 
the way of action certainly are great. It is 
our firm conviction that they can and will be 
overcome. 


THE LAW. 


As a happy illustration of the certainty, 
cheapness, and expedition of the English law, 
in upholding those who are in the right, we 
have received the following strange narrative 
from an esteemed correspondent, who is hin- 
self a lawyer :— 

The most litigious fellow I ever knew, was 


a Welshman, named Bones. He had got 
possession, by some means, of a bit of waste 
ground behind a public-house in Hogwash 
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Street. Adjoining this land was a yard, be-| stituting the indictment against him without 
longing to the parish of St. Jeremiah, which | reasonable cause ! The new action went on 
the Parish Trustees were fencing in with a|to trial; and it being proved that one of the 
wall. Bones alleged that one corner of their | Trustees had been overheard to say that they 
wall was advanced about ten inches on his} would punish him, this was taken as evidence 
ground, and as they declined to remove it back, | of malice, and Bones got a verdict for forty 
he kicked down the brickwork before the | shillings damages besides all the costs. Elated 
mortar was dry. The Trustees having satis-| with this victory, Bones pushed on his old ac- 
fied themselves that they were not only within | tion in the Exchequer Chamber to a hearing, 
their own boundary, but that they had left| but the Court affirmed the judgment against 
Bones some feet of the parish land to boot, | him, without hearing the Trustees’ counsel. 
built up the wall again. Bones kicked it down The Trustees were now sick of the very 
again. name of Bones, which had become a sort of 
The Trustees put it up a third time, under | bugbear, so that if a Trustee met a friend in 
the protection ofa policeman. The inexorable|the street, he would be greeted with an 
Bones, in spite of the awful presence of this | inquiry after the health of his friend Mr. 
functionary, not only kicked down the wall| Bones. They would have gladly let the 
again, but kicked the bricklayers into the bar- | whole matter drop into oblivion, but Jupiter 
gain. This was too much, and Bones was | and Bones had determined otherwise ; for the 
marched off to Guildhall for assaulting the | indomitable Briton brought a Writ of Error 
bricklayers. The magistrate rather pooh-|in the House of Lords, on the judgment 
poohed the complaint, but bound over Bones | of the Exchequer Chamber. The unhappy 
to keep the peace. The causa belli, the wall, | Trustees had caught a Tartar, and follow him 
was re-edified a fourth time; but when the|into the Lords they must. Accordingly, 
Trustees revisited the place next morning, it| after another year or two’s delay, the case 
was again in ruins! While they were in| came on in the Lords. Their Lordships pro- 
consultation upon this last insult, they were | nounced it the most trumpery Writ of Error 
politely waited on by an attorney’s clerk, who| they had ever seen, and again affirmed the 
served them all with “ writs” in an action of| judgment, with costs, against Bones. The 
trespass, at the suit of Bones, for encroaching | Trustees now taxed their costs, and found 
on his land. that they had spent not less than five hundred 
Thus war was declared about a piece of| pounds in defending their claims to a bit of 
dirty land literally not so big as a door-step, | ground that was not of the value of an old 
and the whole fee-simple of which would not|shoe. But, then, Bones was condemned to 
sell for a shilling. 'The Trustees, however, | pay the costs. True; so they issued execu- 
thought they ought not to give up the rights} tion against Bones; caught him, after some 
of the parish to the obstinacy of a perverse | trouble, and locked him up in- gaol. The 
fellow, like Bones, and resolved to indict | next week, Bones petitioned the Insolvent 
Bones for assaulting the workmen. Accord-| Court, got out of prison; and, on examina- 
ingly, the action and the indictment went on | tion of schedule, his effects appeared to be 
together. £00s.0d.! Bones had, in fact, been fighting 
The action was tried first, and as the evi- | the Trustees on credit for the last three years ; 
dence clearly showed the Trustees had kept | for his own attorney was put down as a credi- 
within their own boundary, they got the ver-|tor to a large amount, which was the only 
dict. Bones moved for a new trial ; that failed. | satisfaction the Trustees obtained from perus- 
The Trustees now thought they would let the | ing his schedule. 
matter rest, as it had cost the parish about one} They were now obliged to have recourse to 
hundred and fifty pounds, and they supposed |the Parish funds to pay their own law ex- 
Bones had had enough of it. But they had| penses, and were consoling themselves with 
mistaken their man. He brought a writ of|the reflection that these did not come out of 
error in the action, which carried the cause | their own pockets—when they received the 
into the Exchequer Court, and tied it up| usual notification that a bill in Chancery had 
nearly two years, and in the mean time he | been filed against them, at Mr. Bones’s suit, 
forced them nolens volens to try the indict-| to overhaul their accounts with the parish, and 
ment. When the trial came on, the Judge | prevent the misapplication of the Parish money 
said, that as the whole question had been de-| to the payment of their law costs! This was 
cided in the action, there was no occasion for|the climax. And being myself a disciple of 
any further proceedings, and therefore the De- | Coke, I have heard nothing further of it ; being 
fendant had better be acquitted, and so make | unwilling, as well perhaps as unqualified, to 
an end of it. follow the case into the labyrinthic vaults of 
Accordingly, Bones was acquitted ; and the | the Court of Chancery. The catastrophe, if 
very next thing Bones did, was to sue the| this were a tale, could hardly be mended—so 
Trustees in a new action, for maliciously in-| the true story may end here. 





















